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COMMENT 


BecINNING with the issue of August 16th, Mr. 
Norman Hapcoop will take charge of Harper’s 
WEFELY. 


Taking Our Bearings Again 

The good ship Tariff Reform is still coming along 
at a slower pace than one could wish, but in other 
respects her progress continues reassuring. Tor 
one thing, it is still uncommonly straight for the 
port originally announced. There has been no 
loss of her true bearings, and she steers true to 
the compass and the rudder. Better still, she has 
passed substantially undamaged some of the worst 
feared points in her course. 

Speaking plainly, it is no small thing that the 
bill, having got through the House committee, 
the House caucus, the House itself, and the Senate 
committee, and being at this writing in the Sen- 
ate caucus, remains indisputably what it was 
meant to be, a Democratic and decidedly low- 
tariff measure. It has only two stages and a half 
to go, and nobody can contend that its character 
or intent is seriously altered. Granted that there 
may still be dangers ahead, particularly on the 
Senate floor, this is the main comment that its 
present state is bound to evoke even from fair- 
minded opponents. 

Not that the changes have been all unimportant; 
some of them have been quite important, and 
there are naturally two opinions about them. 
None of the bodies concerned has so far neglected 
to exercise its rights in the matter of amendment. 
But one ean’t help feeling increased hope that in 
this instance amendments may continue not to 
mean anything like emasculation or radical altera- 
tion. 

On the part of the friends of the measure, criti- 
cism may be content to limit itself to urging a 
little more speed—and not to urge even that 
violently or angrily. 


A Big Job But We Must Start To Do It 

The Pork Barrel is strongly intrenched. That 
is a fact to be borne in mind by those of us who 
would like most to see its long reign ended. 
There is plenty of work cut out for us. 

So much can be inferred by the defeat which, 
for the first time since his leadership began, Mr. 
Unpberwoop met in the Democratic caucus when he 
proposed a budget policy to keep appropriations 
in bounds. So much ean be inferred, too, without 
attributing all the opposition to mere keenness 
for pork. The plan presented would necessarily 
have somewhat curtailed the powers of the vari- 
ous appropriations committees, always jealously 
guarded. It may have seemed not the best budget 
plan, and there may have been gentlemen who 
doubt the values of budgets altogether. Members 
in caucus may have voted against it primarily 
for one or more of these reasons. 

Still, their votes nevertheless indicate the diffi- 
culty of any real reform in appropriations, since 
it is hard to conceive of any effective plan to 
keep them in bounds and make them businesslike 
that would not be budgetary, and that would not 
restrain the separate committees, and it is also 
doubtful if any budget plan would meet fewer 
objections in the House than this one, which 
originated there and may, perhaps, be regarded as 
a sort of House substitute for Presidential pro- 
posals, 
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Perhaps Mr. UNperwoop may be more success- 
ful with some fuller The Speaker, it 
appears, is standing by him. Or perhaps a more 
acceptable plan can be worked out. In any ease, 
the fight for reform simply cannot be abandoned. 
The evil is now too widely understood and con- 
demned. It is too plain that the party in power, 
which almost invariably has promised economy, 
suffers too much by a system which keeps its 
leaders powerless to redeem its pledge against the 
selfishness of individual Congressmen of all 
parties. 


caucus. 


The President and the Bad “ Rider ” 

The President signed the Sundry Civil bill 
with the “rider” that appropriated $300,000 for 
certain specified expenses of the Department of 
Justice, and stipulated that none of this money 
should be used to prosecute labor- unions or 
farmers’ organizations under the SuERMAN law. 

The “ Times ” takes this action of the President 
hard. It says: 


Physical weakness is pitiable, but such moral weak- 
ness as the President exhibits in signing the Sundry 
Civie bill “rider” arouses other feelings than those 
of compassion. Mr. WILSON’s explanation—it is not 
an excuse—is a better one than we thought he could 


make. But that only heigl.tens the discredit. There 
is natural distrust of a man who can command so 


adroit a pen for the defense of so bad an act. The 
act of signing the appropriation bill with this “ rider ” 
was bad, it was wholly bad, and no plea in extenua- 
tion can serve as a Shield against the censure it 
invites. ... 

He consents that the law shall be unequally en- 
forced, he- permits Congress te control his will and 
his act. Worse than all, he tells Congress that he 
will cheat it of its intent by using other funds 
tor the prosecution of laber conspiracies and farmer 
conspiracies. That was not the purpose of the law- 
makers. By this enactment Congress declared a pei- 
icy, and by writing his assenting signature the Presi- 
dent becomes a party to that declaration. If the 
enactment of the “rider” was a public crime he is 
an accomplice. Yet he assures the country that he 
will evade this new law which constrains him to the 
evasion of an old law. Seeking palliation he thus 
blunders into a double offending. He strips himself 
even of the excuse of expediency, for in proclaiming 
his purpose to use for these prosecutions other funds 
in place of the funds specifically denied to him he 
robs his act of its presumptive utility as a sop to 
crganized labor and the farmers. 

The “ Times ” 
of discernment. 


seems to have mislaid its faculty 

To seold is the privilege of a 
newspaper, but to scold effectively it is necessary 
to use intelligence. Let us see what President 
Witson said about this matter: 


I have signed this bill because I can do so without 
in fact limiting the opportunity or the power of the 
Department of Justice to prosecute violations of the 
law, by whomsoever committed. 

If I could have separated from the rest of the Dill 
the item which authorized the expenditure by the 
Department of Justice of a special sum of $300,000 
for the prosecution of violations of the Anti-Trust 
law, I would have vetoed that item, because it 
places upon the expenditure a limitation which is, 
in my opinion, unjustifiable in character and princi- 
ple. But I could not separate it. 

I do not understand that the limitation was in- 
tended as either an amendment or an interpretation 
of the Anti-Trust law, but merely as an expression 
of the opinion of the Congress—a very emphatic 
opinion, backed by an overwhelming majority of the 
House of Representatives and a large majority of 
the Senate, but not intended to touch anything but 
the expenditure of a single small additional fund. 

T can assure the country that. this item will neither 
limit nor in any way embarrass the actions of the 
Department of Justice. Other appropriations supply 
the department with abundant funds to enforce the 
law. ‘The law will be interpreted, in the determina- 
tion of what the department should do by _inde- 
pendent, I hope impartial, judgments as to the true 
and just meaning of substantive statutes of the 
United States. 


The “ Times ” and the President are agreed that 
the item they discuss is bad. The “ Times” 
the President “consents that the law shall be un- 
equally enforced,” and “permits Congress to con- 
trol his ‘will and act.” The President assures 
the country that notwithstanding the “rider” 
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says 
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there is plenty of money to enforce the law im- 
partially, and that it will be so enforced. Why 
it is “worst of all” for the President to tell the 
country that he does not intend to be governed 
by the “opinions” of Congress in instituting 
prosecutions under the Anti-Trust law we do not 
see, but the “ Times” so holds, and it declares that 
by his signature the President made himself a 
party to a policy of Congress which, over his 
signature, he absolutely repudiates, and finally 
that he played bad polities. 

Well, well! 

We judge that the trouble with the “ Times ” in 
this matter is that it started out with the notion 
that Mr. Wiuson was playing politics about that 
“rider.” We guess that is not so; and that the 
truth is that the “rider” at first sight did not 
look quite so bad to the President as it should 
have looked, and that, seeing that it was an in- 
effectual provision, anyway, he agreed to sign the 
bill with it in, and felt constrained to abide by 
that agreement even after his opinion of 
“rider” had become considerably worse. 

If the trouble was that he did not begin in time 
to kill the “rider,” that was, it seems to us, a 
mistake that is not inexcusable in a_ beginning 
President, new to his duties, and with a 
number of difficult matters to understand 
decide. 

And though that “ 


the 


vast 
and 


rider” is something that 
Congress ought to be ashamed of, and that the 
President admits that he is ashamed of, for the 
life of us we cannot see how, under all the cireum- 
stances, it can do harm. 


Good Motive But Bad Law 

Here is a contribution made by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate to the UNpERwoop tariff 
bill as it came from the House. A paragraph of 
the bill is extended as follows: 


No goods, wares, articles, and merchandise—except 
immediate products of agriculture, forests, and _ fish- 
eries—manufactured wholly or in part in any foreign 
country by convict labor or children under fourteen 
years of age shall be entitled to entry at any of the 
ports of the United States and the importation thereof 
is hereby prohibited. Any shipment consigned for 
entry at any of the ports of the United States of 
goods, wares, articles, and merchandise—except im 
mediate products of agriculture, forests, and fisheries 
—manufactured in any foreign country, province, ot 
dependency where the industrial employment of con 
victs or of children under fourteen years of age is 
not prohibited by law shall be accompanied by an 
affidavit of the shipper of such merchandise or his 
iegal agent to the effect that the merchandise cov- 
ered by the invoice has not been manufactured wholly 
or in part by convict labor or by children under 
fourteen years of age. 

Why do our friends who wish to protect chil- 
dren from too much work at too early an age con- 
trive such indefensible means to effect their 
humane purpose? It is quite hopeless to try by a 
tariff provision to force anti-child labor and anti- 
convict labor laws on all the rest of the world. 
When we can take wise care of our own family in 
the matter of child and convict labor—something 
we have as yet by no means succeeded in doing— 
it will be ample time for us to exact a like benevo- 
lence from other countries as the price of per- 
mission to trade with us. The provision above 
could not be carried out, and an attempt to carry 
it out would be quite as likely to do harm as good. 
And it would still leave our ports open to rubber 
gathered at cost of whatever mortality and tor- 
ture, and to a thousand other products of un- 
wholesome or unfeeling methods. The way to 
regulate child-labor is by direct legislation. Most 
of the expedients that would accomplish it by in- 
direction are striking examples of bad law. 


The Sons of the Rich 


The sons of the rich—arrogant, insolent, indolent, 
useless, without calling or occupation or profession— 
these are not only a nuisance to society, but they are 
a curse and a menace to the Republic. They toil 
not, neither do they spin, yet they eat the fat of the 





































































































land. They are the parasites of civilization, drawing 
their nourishment, not from the soil, but from the 
bodies of others. ‘They are the propagators of com- 
munism; they are the creators of hatred between 
the classes and the masses. 

It takes a thousand men to support every idle 
millionaire. His houses, his yachts, his automobiles, 
his tabie, his gasolene, his gardens, his clothes, his 
wines, his cigars, his diamonds, his furs, his race- 
horses, his golf-Jinks—all these are supplied to him 
by slaves who labor only for their bread. 

These drones in society sap the substance of the 
poor; each one wastes more than a hundred families 
consume; by their extravagance they augment the 
high cost of living; they eat the steaks and the 
laboring man boils the bones. 

So Justice Wrstey O. Howarp, of Troy, to the 
Troy High Sehool Alumni on June 25th. 

Tut, tut, Judge! Haven’t you pitched it rather 
high? Don’t you generalize with somewhat too 
sweeping an inclusion ? 

Where do you find these idle fellows? There are 
some, of course; but you speak of the sons of the 
rich as though they were all of a piece. 

Well, who are rich sons hereabouts? 

For one Mr. Joun D. Rockereiirr, Jr; for an- 
other, Mr. J. P. Morcan; for another, Mr. Viv- 
ceENtT Astor; for another, young Mr. Averitt Har- 
RIMAN. Do you know these persons, Judge? The 
first, is he idle, arrogant, insolent, useless? The 
second, is he? The third at least is trying to find 
duty and do it; the fourth is young yet, but was 
the laborious coach of the Yale crew. 

Rich men’s sons, Judge, vary, very much as poor 
men’s sons do. What they are and what they do 
depend their birth and raising. Some of 
them are extremely valuable men; valuable enough 
to be worth considerable expense in up-keep. 
Money is a handicap in some respects, an advan- 
tage in others. There are plenty of pretty worth- 
less rich people, sad to say, who are not worth 
their keep, but we should say that the worst people 
hereabouts are not those who have money, but 
those who have not and will do anything to get it. 
One of the most dangerous diseases society must 
cope with is money-hunger, and to that at least 
the rich are apt to be immune. 

Talk that might be suitable from Miss Eniza- 
BETHAN GIRLIE FLYNN addressing strikers is much 
less becoming in a Supreme Court justice ad- 
dressing the graduates of a high school. From a 
judge one expects discrimination. 


on 


President Wilson Speaks Again 

It is still half uneanny to take pleasure in a 
President’s message. These documents have been 
used so long as endurance tests for reading-clerks, 
listeners, telegraphers, type-setters,-and readers of 
newspapers that one marvels at President W1:- 
son’s brief discourses to Congress like a_ hired 
man long used to “sinkers” who is suddenly 
served with edible pie. 

We guess everybody by this time, and especially 
everybody in Congress, must be pleased with Mr. 
Witson’s innovation of going over to the Capitol 
and saying what he has to say in good words with 
his own voice, and stopping as soon as he has said 
it. It is the way to do; the way, that is, for him. 
He is able to give the impression that what he is 
after is to discharge a duty and facilitate the 
transaction of important public business. That 
impression helps. Another President might not 
be so skilful or so fortunate. He might give the 
impression that he had gone over to the Capitol 
to show off, and that would hurt. But even legis- 
lators who are ready to attribute vulnerable mo- 
tives to Mr. WiLson’s innovation must share grate- 
fully the relief the innovation brings them, and 
get from it an effect of stimulation. 


Judge Cohalan 

Confession being good for the soul, we admit 
difficulty in being as scandalized as seems suitable 
over Judge Comatan’s ease. The facts alleged 
against the judge correspond so precisely with the 
suppositions we have always entertained about the 
means used by the abler Tammany magnates to 
make their livings that we have to nudge our con- 
science to make it feel a proper disapprobation. 

It was a good deal so in the insurance investiga- 
tions of years agone, when so many worthy men 
were jacked up for doing what was usual and had 
been usual for years. When it comes to appraising 
conduct in this world, there is a great difference 
between what is generally known and usual, and 
what can be proved in a court of law. 

And: really it is not so much Judge CoHALAN 
who is under investigation—and a fairly promis- 
ing candidate, it would seem, for reprehension— 
as the system in which he was so lately a govern- 
ing cog and of which he is still a representative. 


“ 


Kipling and Poincare 
Our neighbor, the “ Times,” is probably right in 
the remark that Kirtina’s poem on France, apro- 
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pos of President Porncare’s visit to England, was, 
whether or not he so designed it, a strong bid for 
the laureateship. With full admiration for Mr. 
Noyes, we haven’t yet quite understood why the 
author of “ The Recessional ” should be accounted 
only a possibility for the post, even under a 
Liberal ministry. 

But we can’t agree with the “ Times ” that Kip- 
LING has wasted his gift of “ occasional” verse on 
a too insignificant occasion. One ean recall far 
less important oceasions that have evoked still 
better verse—even Elizabethan plays. It isn’t a 
small thing that a President of France should 
come to England with such assurance of a truly 
national weleome as M. Porncare had. Does it 
stand for less than Henry the Eighth’s visit to 
France, when he’ was welcomed by Francis on the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold? 

We trust it stands for a better promoted and 
more lasting friendship, anyhow. The Franco- 
English entente has lasted long enough already to 
prove its value to both countries and to Europe. 
It will not be lightly abandoned. And it is surely 
a picturesque thing also—a good theme for as 
noble verse as anybody can write about it. Con- 
sider, as Kip.ina does, the centuries of bloody hate 
it seeks to obliterate. According to Lord Acton, 
when NapoLeon, with bowed head, was retreating 
from Waterloo, he was heard to say: “It has al- 
ways been so since Crecy !” 

It stands, too, in a way, for the most remark- 
able fact of recent decades in Europe; for the 
stability of the Third Republic; for a real democ- 
racy in France—a democracy that goes deeper 
than institutions, into the people’s thought and 
ideals, and which thus makes of the French, long 
the most military of peoples, common-sense sup- 
porters of the cause of peace. 


An Instance 

Here is a little story from the news columns 
of the “ Evening Post” of June 23d: Two Italian 
school-girls, fifteen and sixteen years old, left 
their home on, June 8th, to look for vacation 
work. They did not return. Their friends and 
relatives searched for them, and the police were 
asked to help. 


It was last night [June 22d] that a‘friend of the 
family caught a glimpse of the younger girl at a 
window of the Thirteenth Street house. The police 
broke in and found her naked. Her captors had 
taken away the girl’s clothing to prevent her from 
escaping. She said that her sister had been sepa- 
rated from her a few days after their capture. She 
also explained that they had been lured to the place 
on the promise of work for the summer. ‘The girl’s 
sister, Josephine, a year older, is supposed to be in 
the same plight at some other address, possibly out 
of the State. 


Giuseprr Lonco was arrested. 

What will happen to Giuseppe? When will it 
happen? Will the other girl be found? When? 

Such a story as that, from such a paper as the 
“ Post,” stimulates interest very much in such ar- 
ticles as that of Mr. Turner, in the Wrekty of 
June 21st, on the RocKEFELLER report. 

There seem to be a good many extremely bad 
people about this town and this country now- 
adays, who will do anything for money, and who 
require to be hunted down and out like bubonic 
rats. 


Flying Boats 

There is a new wonder in the world—our 
world of wonders—the flying boat, that skims 
along the surface of the water, rising at its 
driver’s will hundreds of feet in the-air, and then 
swooping down again and on. It was told last 
week how one of these wonderful toys jumped 
over a’Sound steamer. Mr. Oscar Srraus has 
been taken out in one of them, and had his pic- 
ture in the paper. “ Wonderful,” he cried, “ ab- 
solutely wonderful! Too fine to express in words. 
It is undoubtedly the sport of the future. I can 
not tell you how secure I felt all the time we were 
out.” 

Very advanced world this is even now; and it 
is still moving at a good gait. It is thirty-odd 
years since SreveNson said, “There is always a 
new horizon for onward-looking men.” “ Onward- 
looking” it was then; “ forward-looking” Mr. 
Wison has it; but the horizon keeps changing, 
and, lo! these flying boats against it now! 


Of Welsh Descent 

STEVENSON, discoursing about admirals, speaks 
of old-time hardships and narrow space on ship- 
board, and quotes from “ Roderick Random ” about 
“the canvas inclosure, six feet square, in which 
Morcan made flip and salmagundi, smoked his 
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pipe, sang his Welsh songs, and swore his queer 
Welsh imprecations.” 

Welsh! To be sure. Morcan is a sure-enough 
Welsh name, and presumably our late Mr. Mor- 
GAN was of Welsh descent, though in all the 
pieces about him we don’t remember to have seen 
it noted. But it was worth remarking, for the 
Welsh are Celts, and a mighty interesting species 
of that breed, and have imagination, and are 
exceptionally prone to be religious. Most of the 
Celts are Roman Catholics, but the Welsh are 
mostly Protestants. The combination of Welsh- 
man and Connecticut Yankee, of which Mr. Mor- 
GAN was an instance, is one in which vision and 
practical efficiency are well entitled to be joined. 

Mr. Morcan was more attentive to his connee- 
tion with Connecticut than with Wales, as ap- 
pears from the rising hopes of Hartford to pros- 
pective importance as an art center. 

Mr. Frank Sanporn said the other day in a 
letter to the Springfield “ Republican ”: 

At Hartford a week ago I examined the libraries 
and art cellections of that city, which are increasing 
at a rate which few but the favored citizens of Hart- 
ford know—and not all of them. Some of the best 
paintings of TrRUMBELL have long been in the Wads- 
worth Atheneum, and now BENJAMIN WEST, an earlier 
colonial painter, is represented there (by the gift 
of PrerPpont MorcGax) in his full-length portrait by 
LAWRENCE, and one of WEST’s own cathedral paint- 
ings—“ The Raising of Lazarus,’ which long hung 
in Winchester cathedral, for which it seems to have 
been painted. More of the art collections of Mr. 
MorGAN are expected at Hartford, and a fine marble 
memorial building is nearly ready for receiving them. 


After the Era of Good Feeling 

Of a truth these are scrappy times. The papers 
are full of thwacks and missiles; SuLzer and 
Murpuy, McNas and McReynotps, Loverr punch- 
ing up LautTerBACH, CoNNOLLY after ConaLan, and 
all with tall head-lines and endless reverberations 
of print. All this in June when the weather has 
been moderate! What will it be in the dog-days? 


The South for the Japanese ? 

A land agent, representing some of the Cali- 
fornia Japanese, recently inquired of Governor 
Brown, of Georgia, whether that State’s laws pro- 
hibited the ownership of land by his clients. Some 
of the Japanese themselves, not unnaturally, want- 
ed to know also whether their coming would be 
displeasing to the people. 

The Governor found there was no legal obstacle. 
He was silent on the other point. But the Char- 
lotte “Observer,” rightly remarking that it is 
quite as important as the matter of the law, is 
more outspoken. Its candor is wise. For if, after 
experience, Southern people should dislike having 
Japanese colonies among -them, laws would be 
quickly forthcoming. Moreover, if it should be 
announced that a large part of the country, with 
cheaper good lands than the West, welcomed the 
Japanese, it would probably get them in consider- 
able numbers. The “ Observer” goes on, still very 
candidly indeed: 

Would we like them? We would not. They are 
too industrious, too frugal, too eflicient as competi- 
tors. They would inspire us with new love for the 
Afro-American. .. . Nor, even aside from their prob- 
able successes, would they fit well into our racial 
scheme of things. Their position between the white 
and the black would not be pleasant for them, and 
it would be a troublesome problem to all concerned. 


Elsewhere, the “‘ Observer ” disclaims for South- 
erners any dislike of the Japanese, but there can 
be little doubt that its understanding of the 
South’s “social scheme of things” is entirely cor- 
rect. To maintain a contrary view would not be 
doing a service to anybody concerned, least of all 
to the Japanese themselves. 


On the Side Lines 

It must seem almost incredible to our Mayor 
that there could be so likely an exchange as that 
between SuLzer and Murpuy, and he not in it. 


The End of a Good Beginning 

Epcar GarpNer Mureny, who died the other 
day, was one of the pioneers in a movement, hardly 
definable, but very real and effective, with which 
other Southern names than his will be more 
widely associated. It was the movement, follow- 
ing Reconstruction, to make a long stricken land 
a full partaker of the best there is in modern life. 
He fought for it in the pulpit, then on the plat- 
form and with the pen; and ten years ago he was 
well known. Then, however, came a long illness, 
and the inevitable gradual losing hold. But he 
will remain unforgotten by his fellow-workers and 
perhaps also by a few of the millions to whom the 
strength of his young manhood was, as the world 
goes, too unsparingly devoted. 
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Are We What We Think ? 


Ir is an old maxim of the philosophers that a man 
is what his thoughts are. Even his world is hedged 
in by his capacity to conceive it. 

“As what he sees is 

So have his thoughts been,” 
is the succinct repetition by ArNoLp of the truth 
older than Sotomon’s proverbs. 

Yet is a man what he thinks? Is his whole life 
and his value to the world what his thoughts alone 
are? There is a modern tendency not so much to 
belittle the mere thinking process as to lay at least 
equal stress on what a man feels; what he comes at 
by intuition; what he accomplishes by mere in- 
grained habit, past training, and tradition. A man 
is a complex atom, and if he is what he thinks, he 
is a good deal besides. This helps to account for the 
startling difference between a man’s theories and his 
conduct. And what vast divergencies there are be- 
tween theory and conduct! Often they contradict 
each other with a flat-footed rudeness fairly alarm- 
ing. One sees the great reformer, the friend of the 
downtrodden and the poor, merciless to his own 
servitors. There is the man who despises this world 
and the things of the world, carefully hoarding his 
fortune. And who has not seen the fragile, sheltered 
daughter of the rank and confirmed feminist and the 
capable, independent offspring of *the man who _ be- 
lieves the chief occupation of a girl should be hair- 
dressing and the poising of a hat? It is a shocking 
gap that lies between theoretic principles and actual 
practical application. 

A man is—all philosophy to the contrary—after 
all, not just what he thinks. Have we not known 
men who angrily and defiantly denied an intelligent 
Creator of the world, an upholder of an ethical stand- 
ard in life, who yet méved reverently among their 
fellows, godly and recollecting, as if the all-seeing 
Eye were never out of their consciousness? And do 
we not know hordes of those who with the name of 
God and duty ever on their lips forget all obligation 
as soon as the words are spoken and laid to silence? 
The theory may be accepted, but it does not compel 
action. It is a mere dead thought, unproductive of 
anything but words. The gulf between what a man 
thinks and what he is becomes the greatest stumbling- 
block to the observer. If a given theory of life re- 
sults in no compliant conduct, why take note of the 
theory? The most convincing thing in the world is a 
self-forgetting, useful human being who somehow adds 
to the joy of living. After all, we can only test a 
theory or a system of thought after the pragmatic 
method—how does it connect with conduct and with 
being? 

But here one is face to face with a new difficulty, 
for the same theory results in totally different stand- 
ards of conduct. One realizes then that a man is 
not necessarily what he thinks, but that behind what 
he thinks lie the compelling power of the habits of 
his ancestors; the quality of the blood in his veins; 
the words and looks, the gestures and vestments, of 
his whole environment; the tone of mind of his ac- 
quaintances, and the quality of heart of his friends. 
He is not only what he thinks; he is not even only 
what his environment thinks. He is made of all the 
past and all the present, and, consciously or other- 
wise, not the least little speck of living anywhere 
but alters his growth and reaction upon life. It is 
the old story of net a pebble thrown in the brook 
but the stars must tremble. 

“Tdentity,” thought Locker, “is just your chain 
of memories.” But a man is more than that, and he 
is as much made of what he does not know as what 
he does. Just as his body is made up and handed 
down to him from generations he has never seen or 
thought of, so his identity and modes of reaction 
are given him from lives of which he has no conscious 
knowledge. 

Indeed, even as we look as we can, so, largely, we 
think as we must. There are still those in the world, 
fewer than once, but still too many, to whom any 
change of method or new idea remains a_ personal 
insult. They are caught and caged in their remem- 
bered past. There are those who rush unthinkingly 
toward any and every future, provided only it fur- 
nish change, because the remembered past has been 
unbearable. And so we have the comfortable conserva- 
tive and the suffering radical demanding his turn at 
release. The extent and power of our thought is 
conditioned by everything that has happened since 
ever the world began. And in despite of this we 
believe each man to be capable of becoming a free 
creator in an open universe. In each one of us there 
is some tiny deposit of the élan vital which may 
escape imprisoning conditions and go forth to twist 
and curb and mold the inorganic matter of life 
«bout us. 

It is when a man comes. to a very adequate con- 
sciousness of his chains, of where and how they 
fasten, that he can loosen the fetters and begin to 
think more freely. Then he takes his birthright in 
hand and forces from it more consciousness than the 
dead past intended. 

But freedom consists first in understanding as well 
as one can what the birthright is, and what its pow- 
ers and defects; then it consists in wilfully and con- 
sciously coping with these. To do this a man calls 
upon a deeper and profounder region of being than 
that of mere conscious thought. He must track his 
relations farther than conscious thought will carry. 
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Just as his past brings him more than he can ever 
give account of, so does his freedom stretch beyond 
his grasp of it. Into a dark, mysterious, hidden 
region he must sink to find true power. Out of the 
depths he becomes a new creator. Having gathered 
and arranged and labeled all the possible data of his 
consciousness, he must plunge beneath to find all the 
veins of thought spreading even beyond his vision. 
Then the spirit inherits its own and becomes a free, 
romantic adventurer, making new worlds from the 
materiai at hand. 

The fortunes that await the body are at best 
hazardous and destructive. Only the stretch and the 
reach and the beauty of the inward landscape can 
give man peace. And this landscape is not all con- 
structed of thought. There goes to its making, feel- 
ing and the abeyance of thought. The outreach into 
the infinite is half blind intuition. 

There has been published recently a pretty tale— 
fictitious or otherwise—of the greatest financier of 
these times, slipping away from his office to an empty 
chapel to pray and sing alone. He had all the ma- 
terials that life could give, and, finding them insuf- 
ficient, he sought a treasure otherwhere. 

Whatever life offers, it is he who stumbles through 
the half-dark of thought, who finds at the end the 
horizon lit up by luminaries not of his creation. 

To the end of time men will call up out of the 
depths to find the answer greater than their own 
thought. E...G> W, 





Correspondence 


SCHOOLS AND READING 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—In “Children’s Reading,” an article appear- 
ing in HARPER’S WEEKLY for Saturday, May 3lst, 
there are several statements which are untrue, in 
my opinion and from my own experience, having been 
to public schools in five Eastern States. This age 
is no more an age of less reading than any other 
preceding one. The children in the past who loved 
to read still live in the children of to-day, and they 
have ample opportunity to do so. It is due entirely. 
to my schooling that I owe all the pleasure I have 
derived from the works of the old masters. For if 
I had not been made to read aloud in class one or 
two of their best books I would not have known what 
was in store for me. 

The child has only to desire for more knowledge 
and it will be given him. Each school that I at- 
tended had a splendid library, and every Friday 
beoks were given out to those who wanted them. 
As we traveled a great deal, we could not carry 
many books with us; so it was the school library 
that furnished my book education, and many another 
child’s, who had been given the taste for good lit- 
erature and wanted more. 

I am, sir, 
Nancy Gorpon JONES. 


THE HARDEST BATTLE OF ALL 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I have read the battle of Antietam in your 
paper. 

It is quite popular to abuse McClellan for Lee’s 
escape. But what are the facts? 

By a captured report of Lee’s a few days before 
the battle it showed Lee had about 86,000 men. (See 
McClellan’s report.) 

It is ridiculous to say that the rebels had only 
19,000 engaged at the utmost—to McClellan’s 78,000 
men. 

If he had only 19,000 men, how could he have lost 
between 12,000 and 13,000 men in the battle—which 
is the fact? 

In another part the writer says Lee had not over 
43,000 men—if so many—to invade Maryland and 
Pennsylvania when he started. 

As a matter of fact, McClellan did wonders in a 
short time. 

He took the worn and defeated troops of the 
Army of the Potomac and of Pope, and in seven days 
on the march between Washington and Frederick, 
Maryland, created a new army, not well fed; not well 
clothed, nor well shod. There was not time between 
Pope’s defeat and McClellan’s advance to properly 
feed, clothe, and shoe the Union army. They needed 
rest then, but could not get it. In fact, McClellan 
did not have plenty of ammunition at the battle, for 
at the Burnside bridge a heavy battery was firing 
blank cartridges instead of shell and shot, having run 
out of the latter. 

Lee’s army at Antietam was the strongest and best 
army he ever had, and he had plenty of men on 
every part of the field; and in the afternoon of the 
17th he had every man of Jackson’s returned from 
Harper’s Ferry; and further, Lee’s advance and re 
treat in the first Maryland campaign was the most 
disastrous of any he encountered, except in the last 
davs of the war, thanks to McClellan. 

McClellan advanced in the open field, while Lee was 
on the defensive, and it takes three or four men to 
dislodge one in most cases under such circumstances. 

Lee made blunders, too. If he had blown up the 
three bridges on his front and defended the banks, 
he could have made a stronger fight, and it would 
have taken days for McClellan to cross Antietam 
Creek, which he did, with Lee opposing, in one day 
because the bridges were intact. 

Any one knows that Lee would have been an awful 
fool to start an aggressive campaign into an enemy’s 
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ccuntry (with an army of 78,000 or 80,000 opposing 
him), with 43,000 men; and every one knows Lee was 
no fool. y 

The writer was in Antietam fight from eight 
o’clock the night betore, all day of the 17th, all 
of the night of the 17th, and up to _ twelve 
o'clock of the 18th on the firing line, without a cup 
of coffee or anything else, until the morning of the 
!Sth, when a little coffee was brought up to the line; 
and his regiment has more dead in the Antietam 
National Cemetery than any regiment engaged in 
that fight. It lost sixty-two per cent. An illustrated 
paper published at the time did it the honor of il- 
lustrating the charge where so many lives were lost. 

I am, sir, 
JAMES BARNES. 

A private of the Ninth New York Infantry (Hawkins 

Zouves). 


REBUKE 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In an editorial in Harper’s WEEKLY on May 
3d I noticed your reference to “that somewhat 
bumptious commonwealth” (meaning California). I 
see also where you say Roosevelt saw “the need of 
meeting truculence with truculence” in dealing with 
California. 

That editorial is full of misapprehensions, mis- 
judgments, and misstatements concerning the Jap- 
anese problem in California. 

Do you net think the bumptiousness is rather with 
you would-be mentors in the East, who understand 
not this Japanese question in the slightest, and yet 
act as though California is a naughty girl, and that 
your duty is to spank her? 

We in California do not consider that we under- 
stand your New York problems as you do. And we 
are content to let you solve them in your own way 
for your own goed, although several of them are 
international in their character. 

But you New-Yorkers—with a dogmatism and a 
haughty air of superiority that might be irritating 
were it not so intensely ludicrous—lecture us like a 
high-school duchess reproving her kid sister. 

Take a friendly tip: Either come over to California 
and see for yourself that of which you show you are 
densely ignorant, or else conceal that ignorance from 
the general public by refraining from discussing the 
Japanese problem in California. 

For every editorial you publish upon the subject 
shows up the density of your misunderstanding like 
a river-boat searchlight exposing the mud banks of 
the Sacramento. 





I am, sir, 
CHARLES McCLatTcuy. 


MONEY AND MARRIAGE 
SHAMOKIN, PA 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—A prominent church publication gives up a 
half-page of its valuable space to the condemnation 
of American girls trading their riches for poverty- 
stricken foreign titles, forgetting entirely that there 
is far more marrying for money both by men and 
women at home than abroad, and that more girls 
marry to better their condition than sell them- 
selves and their fortunes for the glittering bauble 
of nobility. Indeed, it is doubtful if the girl 
who marries for money at home is not in the more 
deplorable condition of the two; to marry for money 
is a@ crime anywhere; to marry for money in this 
country, where fortunes change so swiftly, is 
worse than a crime; it is idiocy. It is literally 
only two generations from shirt-sleeves to shirt- 
sleeves. 

The man who is poor to-day may be rich to- 
morrow; and the man who is rich to-day is pretty 
sure to be poor to-morrow, especially if he has in- 
herited the money. It is hardly too much to say 
that in marrying a girl may have her choice between 
whether she will be peor and wear home-made frocks 
and ride on the street-cars when she is young, and 
be rich and clothed in imported finery and ride in 
automobiles in middle life, or whether she will have 
imported French gowns and an auto, in her youth, 
and be pinched for the price of groceries in middle 
life. 

It takes the poor and industrious young man, 
with a determination to get there and some talent, 
about thirty years to accumulate sufficient money 
to be regarded as well-to-do, and a _ spendthrift 
about half that time to get rid of a comfortable for- 
tune; and there you are, and there his wife is also. 
At the time they were married neither Mr. Rocke- 
feller nor Mr. Schwab could have showed anything 
like $5,000 a year income; neither could the most 
prosperous men of your immediate acquaintance, but 
many of their wives are sporting gold mesh bags to- 
day. This also is to be said against waiting for a 
man to have an income sufficient to support an es- 
tablishment before marrying him. It is more fun 
to make a fortune than to spend it, and the woman 
who cuts herself off from helping her husband climb 
the ladder has missed the most interesting experience 
that life offers. 

I am, sir, 
M. L, F. 


INFORMATION 
Pontiac, MIcH. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—In your issue of June 7th you refer to the 
“Tron Ore” as a trade paper, the inference being 
that it is devoted to the iron-ore industry. 

This is not so. The “Iron Ore” is a general news- 
paper published once a week. It is called the “ Iron 
Ore” because it is published at Ishpeming, a town 
in which there are a number of iron-ore mines. 

I am, sir, 
J. H. NEWMARK. 





From “ Ships” 

They are grander things than all the art 
of towns, 

Their tests are tempests and the sea that 
drowns, 

They are my country’s line, her great art 
done 

By strong brains labouring on the thought 
unwon. 

They mark our passage as a race of men, 

Earth will not see such ships as. those 
again. 


John Masefield 


Camera- portrait by Hoppe, London 


AUSTIN DOBSON JOHN MASEFIELD 


From a Rondeau 
In after days when grasses high 
O’ertop the stone where I shall 
lie, 
Though ill or well the world 
adjust 
My slender claim to honour’d 
dust, 
I shall not question nor reply. 
Austin Dobson 


THOMAS HARDY 


From “God Forgotten” 

I towered far, and lo! I stood within 
The presence of the Lord Most High, 
Sent thither by the sons of earth, to win 

Some answer to their cry. 


—“The Earth, say’st thou? The Human race? 
By me created? Sad its lot? 


Nay: I have no remembrance of such place, 


Such world I fashioned not.”— 
tw "=" FOR THE ENGLISH 


From the “Ode in May” 
Let me go forth, and share 
The overflowing sun 
With one wise friend, or one 
Better than wise, being fair. 
William Watson 














From “ The Lady of the Lambs" 
She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 
Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them 
white; 
She guards them from the steep. 
She feeds them on the fragrant height, 
And folds them in for sleep. 
Alice Meynell 
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From *‘ Christ in Hades” 

Give me again great life! To 
dare, to enjoy, 

To explore, never to tire, to be 
alive, 

And full of blood, and young, 
to risk, to love! 

The bright glory of after-battle 
wine, 

The flushed recounting faces, the 
stern hum 

Of burnished armies, thrill of 
unknown seas! 


Stephen Phillips 














RUDYARD KIPLING 


From the “* Recessional" 
God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 


Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 


“8 K FE D O F Lest we forget, lest we forget! 
l \ 3 The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart— 


Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice Copyright Chickering 
. D NO 
LAUREATESHIP An humble and a contrite heart nce et 











Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, From “ A Night at St. Helena” 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! I think that he is most a king whose mind 
: Is likest God’s in power and in desire 
Rudyard Kipling 


Both to create and order; and this thought 
Seemed like a clue in those old days. ... 
Alfred Noyes 
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THE INITIATIVE AND THE REFERENDUM 


the Standpoint of Political Science 






BY HENRY JONES FORD 








“ You couldn't pack a Broadwood half a m.le— 
You mustn’t leave a fiddle in the damp-—- 
You couldn't raft an organ up the Nile 
And play it in an equatorial swamp. 


“I'm the Prophet of the Utterly Absurd; 
Of the Patently Impossible und Vain; 

And when the Thing that Couldn’t has occurred 
Give me leave to change my leg and go again.” 


From the “‘ Song of the Banjo” by Rudyard Kipling. 


ERE is a suggestion of the fitness of things 

which one must have in mind to see in 

their proper setting the new instruments 

of rule to which the people are resorting. 

Kipling does not hold that, abstractly con- 

sidered, the banjo is superior to the piano, 
the fiddle, or the organ, but only that it is handy when 
they are unavailable. If this distinction is grasped, 
wonder will disappear why Woodrow Wilson as a 
university president disparaged the initiative and the 
referendum, while as a statesman he now commends 
them. In the one case he had in mind general values; 
in the other, particular needs. These two points of 
view will serve to classify opinion. Those who ap- 
proach the subject from the historical standpoint 
are apt to regard the initiative and referendum as 
dangerous tools of faction; while those who approach 
the subject from the standpoint of practical conve- 
nience in existing circumstances are apt to regard them 
as needful appliances for present use. In the cur- 
rent nomenclature of politics, the one side is denoted 
as conservative, the other as progressive. Much may 
be said upon both sides. 


The Conservative View 


N argument advanced on the conservative side is 

that the means to which the people are now re- 
sorting would have shocked the fathers. The ideas 
of the fathers were formed upon the history of an- 
cient democracies whose experience of direct  legis- 
lation exhibited it as the road to ruin. Democratic 
government through responsible agency is a devel- 
opment of the nineteenth century, and the type was 
unknown to the fathers. Hence a broad and deep 
distinction was made between a democracy and a 
republic such as they proposed—a distinction still 
occasionally revived in judicial opinions. 


Madison explained that by republic he meant 
“a government in which the scheme of representa- 
tion takes place.” Therefore the new government 


was not to be regarded as being in the same class 
with the ancient democracies in which the govern- 
ment was subject to the immediate direction of the 
people. “Such democracies have ever been spectacles 
of turbulence and contention; have ever been found 
incompatible with personal security or the rights of 
property; and, in general, been as short in their 
lives as they have been violent in their deaths.” 
He declared that “the true distinction between these 
and the American governments lies in the total ex- 
clusion of the people in the collective capacity from 
any share in the latter.” 

Thus it appears that the distrust of democracy 
that pervades the writings of the fathers was based 
on ancient and medieval experience. Nowhere was 
there any evidence ot democratic competency. Swit- 
zerland—now a shining example of the econonty and 
efficiency of democratic government and the great 
source of inspiration to the direct legislative move- 
ment in this country—figured in the “ Federalist” 
as a dreadful warning. 

At that period De Lolme’s “ Constitution of Eng- 
land” ranked as a high authority. The author was 
a lawyer and publicist of Geneva, and the political 
troubles of his own country led him to write his 
treatise advocating the superiority of the English 
system of representative government. ‘This work, 
originally written in French and published at Am- 
sterdam in 1771, was translated into English and 
ran through many editions. According to De Lolme, 


the citizens of Geneva had been “stripped of all 
their political rights, and had little more left to 


them than the pleasure of being called a Sovereign 
Assembly when they met.” At the same time, he 
credits them with having “ preserved their liberty 
better than the people have been able to do in the 
other commonwealths of Switzerland.” 

This low view of Swiss political institutions is 
adopted in John Adams’ “ Defence of American State 
Constitutions,” published in 1787. The attitude of 
popular sentiment at this period is indicated by 
Schiller in his youthful dramatic production, ‘* The 
Robbers,” in which one of the characters refers to 
the Grisons as “an Athens of scoundrels.” 

The notion that Swiss polities were corrupt con- 
tinued to prevail, particularly as regards the Grisons, 
in which the referendum was compulsory on all acts 
and engagements of the government. Coxe’s “ Swit- 
zerland,” the standard English authority up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, speaks of the ex- 
traordinary prevalence of bribery and corruption in 
the Grisons. Brougham’s “ Political Philosophy,” 
published in 1842, takes a similar view of Swiss 
politics. The apparent failure of Swiss democratic 
institutions was the immediate cause of a visit to 
our country of a noted member of the band of Eng- 
lish critics of American institutions. Captain Mar- 


ryat ended his “Diary on the Continent” with the 





Professor of Politics, Princeton University 


declaration that he should visit America for light 
upon the problem whether the faults of the Swiss 
are innate or due to their political institutions. 
Hence Marryat’s “ Diary in America,” in six volumes, 
the publicatien of which began in 1839. 

The modern reputation of Switzerland for good 
government has been established since the adoption 
of the federal constitution of 1848, introducing rep- 
resentative government of a peculiarly high and ef- 
ficient character. 

Although the reputation of Switzerland is now 
such as to secure respectful consideration for any 
of her institutions, the ancient reproach is not yet 
lifted from the apparatus of direct legislation which 
Switzerland has retained and systematized as ad- 
juncts of her system of representative government. 
Instead of attributing to them the excellence of Swiss 
government, some students of political institutions 
are inclined to regard them as the dregs of ancient 
fallacies, whose noxious quality has been nearly all 
extracted, but which are a hindrance rather than a 
help to good government. 

President Lowell, in his “ Government and Parties 
in Continental Europe,” makes a detailed survey of 
the workings of the initiative and referendum in 
Switzerland, and he concludes that “the idea of the 
right of everybody to take part in public affairs by 
proposing laws for the good of the country has 
something very attractive about it; but in practice 
it has not proved of value.” 

Woodrow Wilson, in his standard manual of po- 
litical science, ‘‘ The State,” remarks: 

“The Initiative has been very little used, having 
given place in practice, for the most part to the 
Referendum. Where it has been employed, it has not 
promised either progress or enlightenment, leading 
rather to doubtful experiments and to reactionary dis- 
plays of prejudice than to really useful legislation.” 

As for the referendum, he says: 

“The vote upon: most measures submitted to the 
ballot is usually very light;- there is not much pop- 
ular discussion; and the Referendum by no means 
creates that quick interest in affairs that its origi- 
nators had hoped to see it excite. It has dulled 
the sense of responsibility among legislators without 
in fact quickening the people to the exercise of any 
real control of affairs.” 

Swiss publicists themselves are not agreed as to 
the value of these institutions, and it is noticeable 
that those who approve them do so not so much 
on their positive merits as on their indirect results. 
In their actual operation it is manifest that they 
are a brake rather than a driving-wheel, or, using 
the slang of American politics, they are stand-pat 
rather than progressive agencies. 

It is this operation that has commended the refer- 
endum to the Conservative party in England, while 
the Liberal party opposes it as a hindrance to popu- 
lar rule expressed through representative institutions. 
It is just the other way about in this country, 
where the leaders of progressive democracy favor the 
institution, and conservatives oppose it. This strik- 
ing difference is due to the fact that we do not have 
responsible government in this country. 

Woodrow Wilson put the case exactly in his speech 
at Kansas City, May 5, when he said: 

“Tf we felt that we had genuine representative 
government in our State legislatures no one would 
propose the initiative and referendum in America.” 

It is quite possible to be aware of the historic 
failures of direct ‘legislation, and of its defects in 
Swiss use of it, and yet favor it in this country as 
a political agency for present use. 


The Progressive View 


O view aright the new political forms now being 

introduced in aid of democratic progress, they 
should be considered with regard to actual conditions. 
We have to do with a political situation traceable 
to defects in cur constitutional beginnings, which 
the fathers recognized but were unable to remedy. 
The American state was corrupt and incapable from 
the start, and this was the principal cause of the 
rapid progress of the federal movement that is the 
extraordinary characteristic of our history. 

Such an achievement as setting up a workable 
national constitution by agreement is so out of the 
usual order that it has been exhibited as a miracle; 
but the miracle disappears when the actual situation 
is surveyed, and the fathers are seen working like 
shipwrecked passengers to run up a shelter, guard 
their valuables, and get the crew under control. 

The debates of the constitutional convention give 
us ample revelations of their motive. They labored 
under alarm at the breakdown of discipline, as shown 
in the behavior of the States. Mercer of Maryland 
got down to the kernel of the business in hand 
when he remarked that they had to protect the 
people “against those speculating legislatures which 
are now plundering them throughout the United 
States.” 

The eagerness of the convention leaders to apply 
the curb was very marked. Hamilton’s notion was 
that the federal executive should appoint the State 
governors. Madison’s notion was that the federal 
government should have “a negative in all cases 
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whatever, on the legislative acts of the States, as 
the King of Great Britain heretofore had.” Jefferson, 
then in France, wrote to Madison that the instability 
of the laws was such an immense evil that “ it would 
be well to provide in our constitutions that there 
shall always be a tweivemonth between the engrossing 
a bill and passing it.” 

But, as the convertion went on with its work, the 
federal leaders found that they could not get what 
they wanted, but had to take what they could get, 
and what was attainable did not include reorganiza- 
tion of State authority. 


Madison took his failure rather hard. Even in 
the midst of the campaign to carry New York for 


the constitution, he tock oceasion to declare that 
the people “ will never be satisfied till some remedy 
be applied to the vicissitudes and uncertainties which 
characterize the State administrations.” 

In that Madison was a true prophet. The people 
have tried various remedies in vain, and have con- 
cluded that the poiitical institutions which afflict 


‘them are incorrigible, and that the only hope of 


relief lies in taking the exercise of authority in their 
own hands. 

In their search for an effectual remedy for the 
ills of their State administrations, the American peo- 
ple, from 1776 down to 1909, produced 127 distinct 
State constitutions. It is difficult to keep count of 
constitutional amendments, there being no general 
official record; but it appears that in the decade 
1894-1904 a total of 381 constitutional amendments 
were proposed, of which 217 were accepted. In Cali- 
fornia alone 47 constitutional amendments’ were 
adopted between 1892 and 1908. 

Throughout all this experimentation there has been 
a sorry contrast between constitutional pretenses and 
actual conditions. A better front has been put upon 
some things, but the corrupt nature of the system 
is unaltered. Even a critic so friendly in his atti- 
tude and so moderate in his opinions as Ambassador 
James Bryce resorts to such terms as “Stygian 
pool” and a “ Witches’ Sabbath of jobbing, thieving, 
and prostitution of legislative power” in discussing 
New York and Pennsylvania politics. In the latest 
edition of “The American Commonwealth,” he says 
that he finds no occasion for. any marked change in 
judgments upon the working of the State governments 
first made public more than twenty years ago. The 
general situation is much the same, “the factors 
working for good and evil having not greatly 
changed.” 

The progressive contention is that the initiative 
and referendum are to be valued, not upon their 
abstract merits, or wpon their historical record, but 
upon their present availability. Talking about the 
superior advantages of representative government in 
our situation is like arguing the superiority of the 
organ or the piano to the man with a banjo in the 
equatorial swamp. ‘The situation is such that posi- 
tive advantages may be claimed for the initiative 
and referendum, as follows: 

1. They avoid inequalities of legislative apportion- 
ment. 

2. They escape legislative obstruction to constitu- 
tional amendment. 

_3. They provide means of political action apart 
from those controlled by special interests and free 
from the secret entanglements of the legislative com- 
mittee system. 

4. They make for more careful legislation. 

5. They clear the way for a reorganization of pub- 
lic authority. 

It is evidence of the actual remoteness of our State 
politics from representative government that not one 
of these points could be urged in Canada, Switzer- 
land, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, or wher- 
ever else responsible government exists. The thing 
that counts in democratic systems is the election of 
the representative assembly. Senates, if they exist 
at all, exercise a purely advisory function. Execu- 
tive appointments are not contingent upon their ap- 
proval, and they can not subject public policy to 
their own views and interests. But in America they 
are still allowed to do these things. 

Old English Tory ideas survive in constitutional 
arrangements both as regards the composition and 
the functions of Senates. The favorite Tory assump- 
tion that rural communities are superior in civie vir- 
tue is deeply impressed upon schemes of representa- 
tion, and inequality of apportionment is most gross in 
Senates where it is most dangerous. 

To escape such subjugation, it is quite natural 
that the people should demand means of free action. 
Constitutional progress is better carried on by de- 
velopment of function than by change of form, but 
our State constitutions are so stiff and cumbrous 
that they need to be repaired and refitted from time 
to time, just as would be the case with human growth 
if plaster jackets were worn instead of clothes. Re- 
straints upon the process imposed by constitutions, 
with the object of securing circumspect action, serve 
under existing conditions as means of obstructing 
or perverting reasonable demands. Opportunities for 
evasion and delay so abound that the people are 
impelled to seek means of action without the inter- 
ference of State legislatures. : 

The claim that the new political appliances make 
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THE TOSS-UP 


BY GEORGE ALLAN 


NTO the stagnant heat of the “Bald Eagle,” 
right at the desert’s edge,—heat that rendered 
languid even the forced profanity of the poker- 
players and flattened the beverages to tangless 
poison,—fell the mangled stranger, like a bolt 
from the blue. 

Just how he came. or whence, who could tell? 
A groan, a gasp, a limping shufile, a creak of the 
swinging back door, and there he was. A skeleton 
of a man, brush-bearded, overhung with rags, pow- 
dered with dust which had caked on face and neck 
and clogged his bloodshot eyes—eyes that lagged and 
blinked, half blind, wholly terrible. Into his matted 
hair he thrust his fingers; he swayed a moment, 
then, like an empty gunny-sack, flattened into a 
chair, fell face down across a table, gasped, “ Water!” 
and thereafter grew very still. 

One moment, no response. 
necks craned, men crowded toward him; 
all, rose the voice of Buck Dawson: 

“ Water—hell! Hey, Bo, a slug’ o’ Five-X! 
Jump!” 

But, as Bo Squires, behind the bar, stood rooted, 
Buck’s own paw swiped up a long-necker, slopped 
four fingers into a fly-specked glass, and (just a sec- 
ond later, as Chato Andrews pulled back the stran- 
ger’s head) emptied it down the blackened throat. 
Some of the stuff trickled through the man’s beard 
and drizzted off upon his naked, bony chest. 

Gulping, babbling broken odds’ and ends of speech, 
the derelict caved again. Two or three in the crowd 
tried to hold him up, but Chato interfered. 

“Aw, drop him, you ring-boned pintos!” he bel- 
lowed angrily. “ Kain’t you-all see as how he’s plumb 
winded? Let him rest, you, ef he ’lects to. Why— 
look a’ thar!” 

Staring, he pointed with a sorn-like forefinger at 
the floor beside the stranger’s right foot. 

There, slowly widening, spread a trickle of black- 
ish blood. They saw that the man’s boot was all 
sodden and seepy, with a bullet-hole obliquely through 
the ankle. His trouser-knees were torn as if from 
erawling far, far, over rocks and sand. His hands 
were just one great articulated rawness—nails worn 
down to the quick, fingers stripped of their skin. 

“Seratchin’ fer water, where thar wa’n’t none!” 
squeaked the voice of old Pop Hadlock. ‘“ What in 
Tophet has he went ag’in’?” 

Chato whipped out a seven-inch blade and slit the 
cloth, exposing the lip of a ghastly tear in the flesh 
of the leg high up on the calf—a wound clumsily 
dressed with a band of shirting that had slipped 
half off. 

Something like a communal oath of commiseration 
escaped the gang. 

“ An’ he ain’t bled to death yit?” marveled Dexter, 
of Tres Picos. ‘“ Well, durned ef he ain’t got vy- 
tality! Reminds me of = 

“Here, Bo! One o’ them ’ar towels!” Chato in- 
terrupted. A moment later he was kneeling to bind 
the gap. “Chuck another gargle inta him, some un!” 
he commanded. 

Shorty McGeoch tried to obey; but the stranger, 
getting a grip on the table-edge, shook his ghastly 
head. They heard his breath catch. Up came his 
face, white as a clown’s under its mottles of dirt. 

Still blind-seeming, he bleared around. Then a 
sort of smile cracked his parchment lips, and he 
held up one hand as if for silence. 

Shaking, it fell again, and with it the babel. 

“What—what day—?” he whispered. It was 
hardly even a whisper; yet not a puncher in the 


Then chairs scraped, 
and, over 
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Bald Eagle but heard 
what day is—this?” 

Blank astonishment; then Chato answered: 

“Friday. Why?” 

The stranger shook his head again. 

“Three whole days since—I left him,” they heard 
him mutter. Then, louder: 

“ Where am [?” 

* Bald Eagle, at Rawlin’s.” 

“ Rawlin’s? Then I must ha’—went north. Didn’t 
couldn’t—tell if 

His voice tailed off to nothing, though his lips 
still moved. 

McGeoch brought the giass to the mumbling mouth. 
The stranger blinked. 

“No, no!” he objected. “ Water—that’s all!” 

“Git him some—ef you-all kin find any!” cried 
Chato. ‘No ’countin’ fer tastes. Humor him, kain’t 
you?” 
“ With wolf-eagerness the derelict guzzled the luke- 
warm slop that Squires shoved across the bar to 
MecGeoch. 

“ An’ a riata,” he continued haltingly. 

“ A—? What fer?” 

“Why, to string—me 

“String you?” 

Dexter’s voice was the only one that audibly gave 
vent to the universal stupefaction. 

* Bug-house?” judged Dawson, behind his palm, to 
Shorty. 

The stranger, blinking, trying to lick his lips with 
a tongue all swollen and cracked, coughed: 

“A riata! Yes, that’s what—I said. Reckon that’s 
what I—lived t’ git here—for!” 


its every syllable. “ Boys, 
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T must have been a full minute by the tin alarm- 

clock back of the bar before anybody moved or 
tried to speak. Down dropped the stranger’s head 
again. He lay there motionless, wheezing slowly, his 
hands still gripping the table. 

Round him the cow-men ringed themselves, staring 
blankly. Chato rubbed 
the blunt nose that had 
given him his Greaser 
nickname. Pop Hadlock 
twitched his long mus- 
tachios. Shorty leaned 
an elbow on the _ table, 
and, his left hand on 
his cartridge-belted hip, 
bored at the man point- 
blank with eager eyes. 
The others, each in his 
own way, tried to digest 
that astonishing pronun- 
ciamento. Then out of 
the stillness rose Squires’ 
judgment: 

“T’ve seed ’em_ took 
*most every way, by Ju- 
das Priest! but this sort 
o’ bug has got me skun!” 
And on his hard, close- 
cropped skull his knuckles 
tapped out his opinion. 

The stranger roused 


again. Into his forespent 
body the Five-X had 


whipped a little life. 
“No, not buggy,” he 

thickly articulated. “I 

ain’t that, not by a mil- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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lion miles. Know what I’m a-sayin’. It’s right, too. 
Strung I’d oughta be, an’ must be—what’s left o” 
me to string. Huh? Don’t you git me lucid? With 
a hoss-rustler plumb virtuous beside 0’ me? Listen!” 


HEY listened, hushed into tension. But for a 

time the stranger brought no words to utterance. 
He just sat there at the table, swinging a little 
from side to side, hands heiding fast, eyes blearing. 
The blood-pool at his foot clotted and crusted. His 
face, beneath the beard and dirt, had gone the color 
of soggy pie-crust. 

Pop Hadlock made as if to stir him in the ribs, 
but Chato stayed the old man’s hand. 

“Cut that!” he warned. “ Kain’t you-all let him 
tell it the way he ‘lects to? We'll git it soon 
enough! An’ ts 

Breaking the silence where one heard only the 
deep breathing of the punchers and the tick-tack of 
the impertinent clock, the stranger blurted in a raw, 
hasty, inhuman voice: 

“There was him an’ me. 
Jackman, That was him. 
son—yes, sir. Sam K.” 

A sort of wondering murmur hummed into audi- 
bility. Two or three of the men glanced at one 
another. And Buck Dawson, peering into the stran- 
ger’s face, let his fist drop upon the table with a 
half-breathed imprecation. 

“Sam K. Ryerson,” the wounded man went on. 
“ An’ I ain’t a-goin’ to let nobody tie my laig up, 
nohow. Hell! What ’d be the use, when I’m done 
through with her? Sam K. I reckon you-all have 
heard o’ me, down here south o’ the Gila. Mebbe 





Just us two—savvy? 
I’m Ryerson. Sam Ryer- 


some 0’ you have even,seen me, though you wouldn’t 
noways place me now. 
He lapsed. 
“Go on!” growled Buck. 
neat 
“How in hell ’d you ever git here, hey?” 
“Oh, that? 


No matter.” 


Say, I dropped the faro a spell back. 
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“I goes fer to hit Tamale, an’ hits my 
own self. 


Ain’t that a joke, hey?” 





























THREE BUILDINGS—THREE CENTURIES 


ROBABLY nowhere else in the United 

States is there such an interesting juxta- 

position of buildings as that of St. Paul’s 

Chapel, the Post Office, and the Wool- 

worth Building in New York City. The 

scene reproduced herewith is familiar 

enough to thousands of New-Yorkers and visitors to 

the metropolis, hut how many have considered that 

these three unusual edifices not only stand for the 

Church, the State, and Business, but also represent, 

respectively, the past three centuries in the history 
of the city and the nation? 

St. Paul’s Chapel, the oldest church building in the 
metropolis, fittingly represents the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Completed during the Stamp Act excitement of 
1765-66, it has been a place of calm in the midst of 
turmoil ever since. President Washington and Gov- 
ernor Clinton, worshiping within its walls, enjoyed 
temporary surcease from affairs of state, while, in 
all the years since, countless thousands of humbler 


persons, retiring momentarily from the rush and roar 
of the great city without, have been rested and sus- 
tained by a few minutes spent in this quiet sanctuary 
or among the historic graves in its church-yard. 
The Post Office—or Federal Building—stands for 
the nineteenth century, in that it was completed in 
1875; but many would not regard it as really typical 
of the architecture of that period. New-Yorkers are 
not particularly proud of this $10,000,000 pile of 
mixed Doric and Renaissance architecture, and_ it 
must be admitted that it is not, strictly speaking, a 
work of art. It occupies what used to be the south- 
ern point of the once beautiful City Hall Park, its 
massive bulk cutting off what formerly was a fine 
vista up lower Broadway to the splendid old City 
Hall. But there is talk of tearing down the “ big, 
costly, and conspicuous” Post Office, and restoring 
the park to a measure of its pristine beauty as a civic 
center. Then the City Hall, which is considered an 
architectural gem, would be the more suitable repre- 
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sentative of the nineteenth century in this interesting 
group. 

The Woolworth Building, just completed this year, 
well represents the present enterprising century. 
Towering 750 feet above’the street, it is the highest 
structure ever reared by the hand of man, save only 
the Eiffel Tower in’ Paris. Twenty-eight high-speed 
elevators are required to handle the traffic of its 
fifty-five stories. The owner of this $13,000,000 
property, Mr. F. W. Woolworth, began his business 
career as a clerk in a small up-State city a little over 
thirty years ago. To-day he is at the head of a com- 
pany controlling a chain of about 600 five-and-ten- 
cent stores, which prosper because they help the 
masses to buy economically in these times of the high 
cost of living. 

Thus the Woolworth Building may be regarded as 
a vast monument to Thrift and to the Opportunity 
which is another name for America in this glorious 
twentieth century. T. D. MacGregor. 
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N the long roll of murder mysteries, the case of 

Madeleine Smith must always take a conspicuous 

place on account of its intense romantic interest. 

Some features of the story would seem absolutely 

incredible if we did not know them to be facts. 

But to what conclusion does all the evidence con- 
verge? Was Madeleine guilty, or not guilty, of poison- 
ing her lover? Or must we, as the jury themselves 
did, give up the riddle afd return a verdict of not 
proven? 

Small wonder that for long weeks nothing aroused 
such interest throughout the British Empire as the 
fate of this lovely and accomplished girl. If guilty, 
she had proved herself capable of planning and of car- 
rying out one of the coolest, most deliberate, and foul- 
est murders ever acecmplished, while her victim had 
once been the object of her devoted love. 

Details of the story might well have made it dif- 
ficult of discussion in an ordinary family circle, es- 
pecially in the prim mid-Victorian age. Yet it burst 
through the conventions of even that period. All over 
Scotland, in particular, gently nurtured girls knelt 
and prayed each night, in an agony of supplication, 
that Madeleine Smith might be acquitted of the awful 
charge brought against her. 

The greatest legal authority of that day declared 
that “never in a criminal case were the chances of 
condemnation and acquittal more nicely balanced.” 
Yet so great was the dominant fascination and charm 
of the youthful prisoner that during her trial she 
received no fewer than seventeen genuine offers of 
marriage! 

And when at last, after a most careful trial, the 
old-time humane Scottish verdict of ‘* Not proven” 
was returned it was received with a mad outburst of 
cheering within the courthouse, while outside, among 
the tens of thousands who had assembled to hear it, 
hundreds burst into sobs of relief. It was said that 
never since the days of Mary Queen of Scots had such 
a scene of tumult been witnessed in Edinburgh. 


N a cold, fine day late in March, 1857, in the 

handsome drawing-room of No. 7 Blythswood 
Square, Glasgow, were a still young-looking mother 
and her elder daughter—Mrs. James Smith, the wife 
of a prosperous and noted architect, and Madeleine 
Smith, a beautiful girl of twenty, distinguished even 
beyond the confines of the city in which she dwelt 


**He spoke to her, only to be spurned with proper dignity a 
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‘by long lashes, and 








for her exceptional 
loveliness, her vi- 
vacity, and her 
charm of manner. 
She was of medium 
height and espe- 
cially graceful; her 
large, deep blue 
eyes were shaded 


her whole being 
seemed _ instinct 
with health and 
the. joy of life. 

The mother’s 
eyes rested very 
tenderly on ~ her 
child, for Made- 
leine was about to 
leave the home 
nest—in fact, the 
date of her wed- 
ding had been fixed 
the day before. 
Her parents were 
delighted at the 
marriage, for their 
prospective — son- 
in-law, William 
Minnoch, was not 
only prosperous 
in business, but 
he was also a 
man. of character 
to whom they 
could with confi- 
dence intrust their 
beloved. child: 

The whole house- 
hold were in a 
joyful busy state, and that perhaps was why Mr. 
James Smith came in and out of the drawing-room 
so often that day, addressing kindly words to his 
wife and gazing tenderly on the young daughter who 
was so soon to leave him. : 

Asher parents’ glances rested on Madeleine, they 
called to. mind how well she had behaved some two years 
before, when to please them she had given up an unsuit- 
able love-affair with a young 
forcigner named L’Angelier. 
Madeleine had shown _her- 
self a good, dutiful daugh- 
ter on that occasion; for she 
had certainly been more or 
less in love—in so far as a 
child of seventeen can be in 
love—- with Emile . L’Ange- 
lier. Mr. Smith even re- 
called the words of the 
letter which Madeleine had 
written to the not very nice 
woman—a certain. Miss 
Perry—who had acted as go- 
between and confidante in 
that unsuitable love-affair: 


My papa will not give his con- 
sent, and I am in duty bound to 
obey him. Comfort dear Emile! 
I had hoped some day to have 
been happy with him, but, alas! we 
were doomed to be disappointed. I 
hope and trust he may prosper. I 
am glad he is leaving the country, 
for it would have caused me great 
pain to have met him. Think my 
conduct not unkind. I have a 
father to study, and a kind father 
too. 


Yes, in the eyes of her 
fond parents Madeleine had 
behaved very well over that 
matter—indeed, in a way 
that might serve as an ex- 
ample to every rebellious 
daughter. And while they 
were thinking of this, the 
deor-bell rang. 

“A visitor, my dear,” 
said Mr. Smith, and, man- 
like, hastily left the room. 
A moment later Miss Perry, 
the very woman who played 
her questionable part in 
Madeleine’s former _ love- 
affair, was shown in. 

Mother and _ daughter 
glanced at ‘each other. They 
could . well. have dispensed 
with a visitor this afternoon, 
and particularly with this 
visitor. Madeleine, indeed, 
looked a little troubled. 
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“Through the empty lamplit streets she crept quietly; 


They were but slightly acquainted with Miss Perry, 
and their only association with her was not pleasant; 
but they greeted her civilly. 

After a few moments of aimless talk, the visitor 
exclaimed: 

“Mrs. Smith, I had a serious reason for coming 
here this afternoon, or I would not have troubled 
you with a call. I feel that you and Madeleine ought 
to know that Emile L’Angelier is dead. He died 
last night, very suddenly, having sent me a message 
to say he was ill and desired to see me. But when 
I reached his lodgings he had already passed away.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then Mrs. Smith 
expressed her regret at the news. Madeleine flushed 
deeply, but did not seem more deeply affected. And 
Miss Perry, in some confusion, rose and stiffly took 
her leave. 

The scene was characteristic. All three ladies in 
the painful circumstances showed a true Scotch reti- 
cence, and no word was spoken of past events. 

But let us look into their hearts. Mrs. Smith, 
though rather shocked at her own feeling, could not 
help being glad that L’Angelier was dead. The epi- 
sode of his love-affair with her daughter had caused 
the only cloud that had ever passed between herself 
and her elder daughter. 

And Madeleine? What were her feelings on learn- 
ing the sad news? Whatever secret was hidden behind 
those lovely, downcast blue eyes, we may suppose that 
she now only remembered that L’Angelier had truly 
loved her. 

As for Miss Perry—well, she, it is clear, was seized 
with far more violent feelings of pain and distress, 
and her stiff behavior showed as clearly as the plain- 
est speech how indignant she was at the coldness of 
both mother and daughter. 

It is on record that Miss Perry lingered for a mo- 
ment in the entrance-hall of Mr. James Smith’s com- 
fortable house, wondering whether Madeleine would 
tun out after her to learn something more of the 
pitiful end of her erstwhile lover. And as she thus 
lingered, Miss Perry wondered uncomfortably whether 
she ought to tell the girl that certain letters had 
been found among the dead man’s belongings. But 
Madeleine Smith remained upstairs with her mother, 
and so at last the door of No. 7 Blythswood Square 
closed behind the unwelcome guest. 


HE rest of the afternoon whiled itself away in busy 
nothings. The family—-consisting of five bonny 
sons and daughters—met at the evening meal, attended 
family prayers, read by Mr. James Smith, and later 
bade one another good night and went to bed. Made- 
leine, and the little sister who slept with her, retired 
to the curious half-basement room where, by the 
young girl’s own wish, she had always slept since 
the Smiths moved into their fine new house. 
Next morning, at five o’clock, while it was still dark, 
Madeleine got up, hurriedly dressed herself, and 
slipped out of the house, taking with her only a 
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quaintance had last- 
ed rather more than 
a year, Madeleine 
Smith, by word and 
deed, completely 
committed herself to 
the young French- 
man, whom, in the 
extravagance of her 
devotion, she styled 
her dear and ever 
dearer “ husband.” 
For a while, great 
as was the evil he 



























wrought, L’Angelier 
behaved as a man of 
honor, according to 
the Continental code 
of honor, should be- 
have to the woman 
who has given her- 
self to him. Never, 
that is, by word or 
deed, did he betray 
the truth to those 
of his fellow-clerks 
with whom he was 
intimate. All that 
he confided to one or 
two of his friends 
was that he loved, 
and was beloved by, 
a young lady to 
whom he was en- 
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quietly; 





. but the unhappy girl was not allowed to go far” 


small carpet-bag. Through the empty lamplit streets 
she crept quietly to catch the early boat that was 
the first stage of the journey to her father’s country 
house at Rowalyn. 

But the unhappy girl—for henceforth we may truly 
call her unhappy—was not allowed to go far. By 
the time the sun had well risen, all Glasgow was 
ringing with the news that Madeleine Smith, the 
beautiful young daughter of one of the most respected 
citizens of the town, and the betrothed of another, 
liad been arrested on the awful charge of “ having on 
two separate occasions administered arsenic, or some 
other poison, to Emile L’Angelier, with intent to 
murder him, and of having actually murdered him on 
the second occasion.” 


ND now we find that the long train of extraordi- 

nary events which culminated in the death of the 
unfortunate L’Angelier sprang from a very trifling in- 
cident. 

Strolling one day along Sauchiehall Street, the 
Broadway of Glasgow, a young Frenchman, employed 
in the humble capacity of correspondence clerk in a 
Glasgow business house, saw a surprisingly beautiful 
girl pass by. He spoke to her, only to be spurned with 
proper dignity. But, completely bewitched, he followed 
her, and discovered where she lived. ‘Then learning 
that her name was Madeleine Smith, and that she was 
the daughter of a citizen of repute and substance, he 
left no stone unturned to obtain an introduction, and 
this was finally effected through the good offices of 
the Consul-General of France in Glasgow. 

There followed a love-affair. The two met clan- 
destinely at the house of L’Angelier’s friend, Miss 
Perry, and a few love-letters were exchanged. One of 
these fell into the hands of Mrs. Smith, and Made- 
leine’s parents—not unreasonably, when we consider 
the difference of position between their daughter and 
I Angelier—put an end, not sternly but kindly and 
firmly, to the affair. 

But L’Angelier was not mitded to let go his beau- 
tiful prey so easily. Not only was he passionately 
in love, but a marriage with Madeleine Smith would 
lift him out of his lowly condition. He knew himself 
to be well educated, refined, and intelligent. Why 
should he not have the good fortune of the many 
business men who had found in a fortunate marriage 
the necessary lift up fortune’s ladder? L’Angelier 
had already worked his way up from a poor and 
destitute position to one that was respectable and a 
credit to himself. He was liked both by his employers 
and fellow-clerks. 

Once more he persuaded Madeleine to renew, and in 
much more solemn fashion, their clandestine engage- 
ment. Again they met at the house of Miss Perry, 
who delighted in the réle of go-between. They spent 
blissful hours in the greater privacy, the free solitude, 
of the woods wiich abounded round the Smiths’ coun- 
try home at Rowalyn, And, finally, after their ac- 


gaged to be married. 
In this dark story 

of secret passion 
and shame, yet an- 
other fact comes 
out clearly—name- 
ly, that Madeleine 
Smith, on her side, 
soon became passion- 
ately, adoringly at- 
tached to her lover. 
To this fact hun- 
dreds of letters 

. testify, and in the 
‘long history of ro- 
mantic love there is 
no more pathetic, no 
more passionately 
human correspon- 
dence than that of 
this Scotch girl of 
nineteen. It is a 
one-sided correspon- 
dence, for only four 
‘y letters written by 
L’Angelier to Made- 

4 leine survive, and, 
\V as we shall see, they 
s are not kindly or 
pleasant epistles. 

i But, though she de- 

stroyed his letters, he kept every scrap of her hand- 
writing, including the artless note in which she wrote: 
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I spent such a pleasant hour last evening reading your dear, 
kind letters. I began with that little note which you gave to Bessie 
{his little sister]. I often thank God that you gave me that note, 
or I should not have known you. I love you with my whole heart 
and soul. Believe me, beloved of my soul, to be your — 

IMI. 


L’Angelier also kept—to his shame be it said—those 
of Madeleine’s later letters which, according to the 
Lord Advocate, in his searching address at her trial, 
show “such an entire overthrow of the moral sense— 
the sense of moral delicacy and decency—as to create 
a picture which has never had its parallel in an in- 
quiry of this sort.” 

But these were severe words and—in justice to 
Madeleine Smith, the fact should be quite plainly 
stated—only apply to very few of the letters that 
have been printed, not only in Great Britain and 
America, but in the Colonies, and translated into many 
languages. ‘The vast majority—the unhappy girl had 
the misery of hearing them all read aloud in court— 
are those that any passionately loving but pure woman 
might have written to the man she loved. Here is 
a typical example: 

My Own, My Beloved Emile: ? 

I write for you to get my note on your birthday. My beloved, 
may you have very, very many happy returns of the day—and each 
year may you find yourself py cod and better than the last. I 
trust, darling, that on your next birthday I may be with you to wish 
you many happy returns in person. May you, dearest, have long 
life. My constant prayer shall be for your welfare and continued 
good health. I must conclude with a fond, fond embrace, a dear, 
sweet kiss. I wish it was to be given, not sent. Kindest, warmest 
love to you, my husband dear. Love again from thy very fond, thy 
loving, and ever devoted | 

Mmt1, 


Thy Own Wife. 


In yet another long letter she thus alludes to their 
forthcoming marriage: 

Will we require to be married in Edinburgh, or will it do here? 
I fear that in Glasgow there are so many people who know me. 
But we must manage in some way to be united ere we leave town. 

How kind of Mary Perry to take trouble with us! She must be 
a dear, good creature. I shall never forget the first visit I paid with 
my own beloved husband to the dear darling. 

Sweet love, I adore you with my heart and soul. How are your 
mother and sister? Well, I hope, my own sweet. 

Much more love, kisses tender and longing. I am thy own, thy 
loving wife, thy 

Mit L’ANGELIER 
S is well knewn, the marriage law in Scotland is 
very different from that of most civilized countries. 
The fact that a single man and woman have pledged 
each other as husband and wife, with the knowl- 
edge of third persons, may constitute a marriage. We 
can not, therefore. wonder that L’Angelier, who knew 
that Madeleine had taken one of the servants in her 
father’s house into her confidence, came to regard her 
as his wife by the law of Scotland, though it is doubt- 
ful whether a court of law would have held this asso- 
ciation to be a “valid marriage by repute.” But it 
(Continued on page 22) 
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is clear that Madeleine did not regard herself as his 
legal wife, in spite of her constant use of the word 
“wife” in her letters. This is proved bythe fol- 
lowing note, obviously written in answéf to a jealous 
outburst on the lover’s part: 


My Own, My Beloved Husband: 
Thy do you say in your letter “If we are not married”? Be- 
loved, have you a doubt but that we shall be married some day? 
My kind love to your dear sisters when you write. They shall 
be my sisters some day. I shall love them if they are like their 
brother, my dear husband. I know you have but little confidence 
in me; but, dear, I shall not flirt—I shall only be pleasant to gentle- 
men. You must tell me at the end of the summer if yoy have heard 
anything about my flirting, and you will see how good your Mimi 
has been. Yes, I see you smile and say, “If she hasa ghance.” Try 
and trust me—love me. 
Beloved, adieu. God bless you and make you well, and may you 
yet be very, very happy with your Mimi as your little wife. 
Kindest love, fond embrace and kisses from thine own true and 
devoted Mimi, 
Tuy Farrarcy Wire. 


In a postscript to another long letter she says: 


True and constant shall I prove. Don’t give ear to any report 
you may hear. There are several, I hear, going about regarding 
my going to get married. 

—- dear love, from thy devoted and loving, much attached 
wife, - 

Tune Own Mali. 

I am thine till death do separate us. 


Again, evidently in answer to some chiding word: 


Beloved, Dearly Beloved Husband: 

am no longer a child, but be sure I shall be true and faithful 
wherever you are, dear love. Your income will be quite enough for 
me—don't for a moment fancy I want you to better your income. 
No, dearest; I am quite content with the sum you make. When 
I first loved you I knew you were poor. I felt I would be content 
with your lot, however humble it might be; with your home, in 
whatever place or whatever situation it is or will soon be. Never 
fear my friends and family will cast me off. If they did so, I should 
know they were not worth having. If they cast me off because we 
are poor, why, they will be much better away from us. If it is only 
for money that they love, their friendship 1s unworthy. I do not 
love you less because you are poor—no, I should love you even 
more, try to make you more comfortable, try to make you forget 
you are poor. 


That her love was unselfish during those days is 
also made plain by the following: 


Emile, you made me a rash promise in your last letter. You 
said that though I was dead you would never marry again, and this 
ycu swore. Emile, that was wrong. You must promise me that 
if I should die you will marry, and that as soon as you can. Is not a 
man happier with a wife? Is she not a happiness and a comfort to 
him, a solace in his sad hours, a help in his old age, a blessing to him 
if he has a family? No, darling Emile, I do not want you to promise 
such a thing. I think every man as soon as he has found his love 
should take her to wife. And, darling Emile, never repeat again to 
me that life is a burden to you. You have a wife who loves you 
fondly, truly—loves you with a heart which burns with pure love 
for you, my only love. When you are sad, think of your Muni. 


"ANGELIER seems to have wished to improve the 

girl he loved. He evidently scolded her frequently, 
and found fault with her, for in the sweetest way 
again and again Madeleine deferred to his wishes, 
and assured him that she would follow his advice 
and try to make herself perfeet—for his sake: 


I am trying to break myself of all my very bad habits. It is 
you I have to thank for this, which I do sincerely from my heart. 


But very, very gradually, we feel, as we read, a 
change in the tone of the girl’s letters. “ Yours 
with love and affection” takes the place of “ Thy 
devoted, thy passionately loving wife”; and at last 
comes the first allusion to William Minnoch: 


I did tell you at one time that I did not like him; but he is so 
pleasant that he has quite raised himself in my estimation. 


And a little later, evidently in answer to a letter 
in which L’Angelier spoke jealously of the prosperous 
merchant: 


I wept for hours after I received your letter, and this day I have 
been sad—yes, very sad. My Emile, I love you, and you only. It 
was Minnoch that I was at the concert with—see, I do not hide it 
from you. Emile, he is papa’s friend, and I know papa will have 
him at the house. But need you mind that, when I tell you that 
I have no regard for him? I promise you I shall be seen as little 
in public with him as I can. I have avoided him at all times, but I 
could not on Wednesday night. So, sweet love, be reasonable. 


But L’Angelier did not become more reasonable, and 
she still had only too much need to soothe him: 


You ought not to believe any idle report. I know I talk to him 
I could rot sit still without talking a whole evening; but I did not 
flirt. There is a difference between flirting and talking. He was 
not with me last night. 


And then, so strange and capricious is human 
nature, suddenly she wrote a few lines as loving as 
any she ever wrote: 


Forgive me for all I have done to vex you, sweet love. Iadore you 
with my heart and soul. I would be happy if I could see you for 
one hour. I am thy staunch, loving wife, thine own dear, faithful, 
true, and loving little wife, thy 

Mir L’ANGELIER. 

P. S. I do so like the “Mimi L’Angelier.” It is such a dear, 

pretty name. I love it so. A kiss—another. 


But, after this final burst of adoring affection, once 
more the tone of Madeleine’s letters cools; they are 
stilk in a sense, loving and affectionate, but the tone 
completely alters: 


I have never felt so restless and so unhappy as I have done for 
some time past. A dark spot is in the future. What can it be? 
Oh, God keep it fromi us! pete now, Emile, to think of our fate. 
Alas! Alas! I see no chance, no chance of happiness for me. 


L ANGELIER'S jealousy grew and grew till it was 
a very upas tree, shadowing his love for the girl 
he named, in the one real love-letter of his which sur- 
vives, “ My beloved wife.” 

When the Smith family were in town, the lovers 
were able to meet only at night, and with considerable 
risk of discovery. Very early in the correspondence 
we find Madeleine firmly refusing to see L’Angelier, 
except when her father is obliged, by his work as an 
architect, to leave Glasgow -for-two or three days at 
a time. Then, and then’ only, did the girl consent, 
with the servant. Christina Haggart’s, connivance, to 
admit her lover into the house. Even then, as can 
be imagined. their interviews were necessarily brief, 
and to Madeleine fraught with the dreadful knowledge 
that some trivial matter might at any moment bring 
her mother downstairs to discover the shameful truth. 

Often the lover had to content himself with a whis- 
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VAUDEVILLE INVADED BY THE NOBILITY 2 ieee daleeian ent qmail 
LADY CONSTANCB STEWART-RICHARDSON HAS BEEN 
APPEARING ON THE VARIETY STAGE IN NEW YORK WHOSE BOOK, GIVING HER IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA AND AMERICANS AS OBSERVED 
- IN A SERIES OF ECCENTRIC DANCES DURING: HER RECENT VISIT HERE, WAS WITHDRAWN FROM PUBLICATION BY THE 
5 WISH OF QUEEN MARY OF ENGLAND 
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THE BIGGEST SHIP PASSING THE TALLEST BUILDING 
THE “ IMPERATOR”’ STEAMING PAST THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING ON HER FIRST , AMERICAN APPEARANCE. THE NEW HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINER IS 


919 FEET LONG, WHILE THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING TOWERS 750 FEET ABOVE THE STREET LEVEL. THE SHIP HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR’ 2425 
PASSENGERS, BESIDES CARRYING A CREW OF 1180 MEN. SHE COVERED HER MAIDEN TRIP IN SIX DAYS FIVE HOURS AND FOURTEEN MINUTES 
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picnmaeshetas raenes eaten mp VINCENT ASTOR AND HIS NEW MOTOR-BOAT 


THE NEW ARMORED MOTOR-CAR RECENTLY ADOPTED BY THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT, 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS ARE BEING CONDUCTED WITH IT ON THE HILLS OF TRIP- MR. ASTOR HAS SEVERAL BOATS AND THIRTY AUTO~ 
QLI, AND THE MACHINES HAVE BEEN INSTALLED AS A PART OF THE REGULAR ; MOBILES—SAILING AND MOTORING ARE HIS TWO 
PEFENSE THERE i FAVORITE DIVERSIONS © 
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DOUGHERTY ON THE WITNESS-STAND 


THE “GREEN”’ ENGINEER OF THE WRECKED EXPRESS ON THE NEW 
HAVEN ROAD, TELLING HIS DRAMATIC STORY OF AIR-BRAKES THAT 
FAILED TO WORK, AND OF HIS INABILITY TO REVERSE THE ENGINE 
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THE REMARKABLE ACCIDENT AT THE DERBY RACE 


SNAP SHOT TAKEN AT THE MOMENT THAT EMILY DAVISON, THE MILITANT SUFFRAGETTE, STOPPED THE KING’S HORSE, ANMER, 
RECEIVING INJURIES FROM WHICH SHE DIED A FEW DAYS LATER. ABOVE IS HARRY JONES, THE KING’S JOCKEY, WHO WAS ALSO 
PAINFULLY INJURED. THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN WHILE HE WAS RETURNING TO LONDON SHORTLY AFTER THE ACCIDENT 
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“EVERY MAN HIS OWN CHAUFFEUR” 





NEWPORT’S WOMEN POLICE 
HARRY LAUDER, ‘“‘THE WORLD’S MOST ECO- THE MAYOR OF NEWPORT HAS APPOINTED TWO WOMEN 
NOMICAL COMEDIAN,” BELIEVES THAT HALF OFFICERS OF THE LAW. THEIR DUTIES WILL CONSIST 
THE PLEASURE IN MOTORING LIES IN DRIVING CHIEFLY IN WALKING UP AND DOWN THE BEACH, WATCHING 
THE CAR HIMSELF 


FOR ‘‘ MASHERS ” 
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MONG the many varied and peculiar occu- 
pations of man to earn a living, that of a 
wild animal trainer is perhaps one of the 
most unique. His work is unlike that of 
any other on the face of the earth; his 
hours are long and tedious; he lives in a 

constant state of excitement and nerve strain; and 
‘f he has the interests of his animals at heart—and 
no man ever makes a success of this peculiar calling 
unless he has—his work is never finished. 

After a day of incessant activity—for trainers 
sometimes begin their rehearsals as early as four in 
the morning—he generally retires at about twelve 
o’clock at night, tired and weary. But at the slightest 
signal of uneasiness among his animals—and_ night 
is the restless time for the wild beasts of the forest 
—he is up and among them, with a light in his hand. 
quieting them and making sure that everything is all 
right. 

The majority of wild animal trainers take such 
keen interest in their animals that they overwork. 
They watch with delight the progress of each animal; 
and when, after months of incessant labor, the suc- 
cess of an “act” is assured, they are as proud as a 
man taking his degree at college. 

But a man must possess unusual qualities to suc- 
ceed in this calling. The love of wild animals comes 
first, of course; but this is only a small item among 
the many other essentials. In the olden days it used 
to be considered that an animal trainer, or “ tamer ” 
as they were then so erroneously called—for no wild 
animal .is ever tamed—must be a rough, strong, and 
somewhat brutal individual, in order to obtain any 
sert of contre! over the wild beasts. 


Quiet Men Make the Best Trainers 


UT at the present time this idea has been dis- 

missed entirely. It has been proved that those 
who have the greatest power and control over wild 
animals are the quiet, resourceful, and good-tempered 
people. A man must, in the first place, have com- 
plete control over himself, and must possess a placid 
disposition. A man who gets excited is worthless as 
a trainer. Excitement communicates itself to wild 
animals in a most remarkable manner, and one of 





the great factors in training is to calm, not excite. 

Physical agility is also absolutely necessary—not a 
quick, nervous agility, for this the animal would not 
understand, but an agility that consists in quick, 








BY ELLEN VELVIN 


One of the foremost experts in this country on 
the handling of wild animals in captivity is a 
woman—Ellen Velvin. Miss Velvin has visited 
and studied all the celebrated collections of wild 
animals in North and South America and in 
Europe. She has known thé leading animal 
trainers of the world, and has experimented undef 
them and observed their methods. In a highly 
specialized branch of animal psychology — the 
psychology of wild creatures in captivity and 
under training—she has no equal. 

In this issue of Harprr’s WEEKLY, Miss Velvin 
Legins a new series of articles, dealing with some 
of the most critical wild animal problems that 
have come within her experience. 


quiet movements and a lightning-like appreciation of 


the animals’ varied moods and movements. Strength 
and good health, patience and plenty of nerve, are 
other essential qualities. 

There are, of course, certain rules and methods of 
training wild animals; but, generally speaking, each 
trainer has his own peculiar ways and tricks of teach- 
ing them. What will succeed with some animals will 
not succeed with others. Each man must go his own 
way and do as he thinks best; and this is why it is 
sometimes so puzzling to the general public to realize 
all that the gestures mean. 

As lions always played a prominent part in the 
exhibitions of the ancients, so at the present time they 
are, perhaps, among the most interesting of all the 
performing wild animals. The largest group of lions 
ever trained to perform together were the twenty- 
seven trained by Captain Bonavita, which were ex- 
hibited in all parts of the world. Captain Bonavita is 
one of the quietest trainers I have ever seen. Calm, 
placid, self-possessed, he would walk about among 
this herd of lions, speaking to one, touching up an- 
other who perhaps did not seem inclined to do as he 
was told, compelling a third by quiet insistence to 
mount his pedestal, making a fourth move one leg 
to show a good pose, ete. 


Bonavita Disciplines a Refractory Lion 


E was in Richmond, Virginia, one day, teaching 

his lions a new trick. He thought he would give 
them one hour that morning, and another the next 
day, and so on. But, for some reason or other, one 
lion absolutely refused to do anything he was told. 
It is not always wise to force a lion when in this 
mood; but, turning to the others, Bonavita made 
them all get into certain positions, and then gave his 
attention to the disobedient animal. 

For two solid honrs the man and the beast defied 
each other. The lion would refuse, with a snarl; 
growl a little, make a rush forward, and then stop 
suddenly before the stolid figure of the trainer. Then 
he would walk round and round the arena in a slink- 
ing, sly manner, while the trainer turned round and 
round too, watching him until he must have been 
quite dizzy. After this the lion would sit down on 
his haunches for a while. The same thing would hap- 
pen again and again.- But he would not get up on 
the pedestal, which was the only empty one in the 
arena. 
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Meanwhile, the other lions became tired of sitting 
on the pedestals. Some of them yawned, some began 
to get down. And now came the great danger. Any 
trainer is supreme master while he keeps on his feet, 
but once down he has no chance whatever. It is the 
signal for an immediate attack, and the trainer was 
now likeiy to be knocked down at any moment. When 
ene lion gets down, all the others follow, and, more- 
over, it is impossible to teach one stubborn animal 
while twenty-six others are parading round. 

To give in now would have been. fatal. So a signal 
was given, the arena doors were opened, and all the 
other lions were sent back to their different cages, 
Bonavita himself going with them, leaving the one 
lion alone in the arena. I was amused to see the 
lion, as soon as he was alone, go up to the very 
pedestal which he had so persistently refused to 
mount, and smell it carefully. As he smelled he 
growled. Then he walked round the arena, went up 
a second time to the pedestal, and smelled it again. 
After this he sat down, settled his head comfortably 
cn his huge paws, and was half asleep when the 
trainer returned. 

The same thing was repeated with the same re- 
sults. The lion began to get excited and angry—he 
had not been punished in any way, but he was evi- 
dently tired of it; while the trainer was white and 
perspiring. At last the lion lay down again, and 
then suddenly, without the least sign of reluctance, 
got slowly up, stretched himself, walked over to the 
pedestal, and mounted it! There was no more trouble 
after this. He went to his cage like a lamb, and the 
next day, when told to mount, got up instantly, look- 
ing far away into the distance in that indifferent 
manner which all lions have. 


Trapped in the Dark with Frightened Lions 


UT it was with this very lion—Merrimac—that 

Bonavita had such a terrible experience not long 
afterward. While putting his lions bac, after a per- 
formance, the electric lights suddenly went out, 
leaving him in the narrow runway in total darkness 
with the lions. He was at the extreme end where 
there was no exit. As the other performances were 
still going on, the noise and confusion among the 
audience can be imagined. It was quite useless, 
therefore, to call or shout for help, as no one would 
have heard him. This was one of the most terrible 
dilemmas, Even had he called and had any one 
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was Merrimac in the very 
act of springing! But the 
sudden brilliance of light, 
another crack of the club on 
his nose, and a peremptory 
order from his trainer so 
confused the lion that he 
turned.round and went into 
his cage like a tame dog. 
With a supreme effort, Bona- 
vita put the other lions in 
their cages, but was found 
soon afterward by a trainer 
at the entrance of the run- 
way, ina swoon, The strain 
and effort had been too much 
even for him. It was con- 
sidered by - all. the other 
trainers that he owed his life 
entirely to his wonderful 
presence of mind and _ his 
cool, quiet behavior. 


Twenty - seven Lions 
Fight at Rehearsal 
A* another time Bonavita 




















had been putting all his 
lions through a_ rehearsal, 
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A dangerous act—putting a lioness where she can spring. This is when one of the lions sud- Leopards are always unwilling performers, but their agility 
one of the least showy and most dreaded parts of the performance denly appeared to discover and intelligence enable them to achieve remarkable results 


heard his cries, I doubt 
whether any man would 
have been found brave or 
foolhardy enough to ven- 
ture in a dark passage 
with a number of fright- 
ened wild beasts. 

Fortunately, Bonavita 
had his club with him, 
and this he kept swinging 
in a circle in front of 
him. He could hear, even 
in the midst of the com- 
motion outside, the heavy 
breathing of the lions, 
and knew instinctively that 
one was moving toward 
him. When the club sud- 
denly came in contact 
with something, and a 
roar followed, he knew 
that he had hit a lion, 
and that the lion must 
have been very close. 

He dared not’ stop 
swinging the club for a 
moment, although his 
arms ached and he was 
getting exhausted. sut 
when he struck the lion a 
second time, and actually 
felt himself touched by a 
paw, he determined to 
keep at it until he 
dropped. The danger was, 
however, that the lion 
would spring upon him. 
In this case nothing could 
have saved him, for the 
weight of the lion would 
have thrown him down. 
When he had become dizzy 
from the strain and the 
constant swinging of the 
club, the lights suddenly 
came on again, and there 
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One of the most difficult feats is to 
teach an elephant to stand on its head 


that a strange lion had been 














as many as twenty-seven in one act. 








CAPTAIN BONAVITA, THE “QUIET” TRAINER 


Bonavita’s specialty is the handling of large groups of lions—he has exhibited 
Although he lost his right hand in one 
encounter with a lion, he is still one of the most skilful trainers in the 

world, owing his success to his extraordinary tact with animals 


in the arena just before. (All lions are fearfully jealous, espe- 
cially of a newcomer.) The lion stopped his performance, got off 
his pedestal, went over to the corner, and sniffed suspiciously. 
This induced another lion to go over and see what he was 
sniffing at. 

The first lion promptly turned round and bit the second. Need- 
less to say, lion number two retaliated just as promptly, and _be- 
fore any one could realize what was happening, the whole lot had 
joined in and were fighting as fiercely and viciously as if. they 
were in their native state. The trainer was in danger of his life 
every moment. He was likely to be knocked down and trampled 
upon; he was just as likely to be bitten and clawed as any of the 
lions, not to menticn being lashed across the face with the hard, 
ropy tails of the animals, which give terrific blows. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, he began to climb and jump 
over the backs of the animals. More than once he nearly lost his 
footing; but he knew it was a matter of life and death, and, as 
so many times before, he saved his life by his quiet self-possession 
and pluck. He managed to reach the door at the back of the 
arena, and, once safely on the other side, there was nothing to do 
but to let the lions fight it out among themselves. 

And fight it out they did, and a most sorry-looking sight they 
presented the next day, with bleeding skins and torn heads and 
noses, many of them half blinded from the swellings of their eyes. 
But they had relieved their feelings, and after that quieted down; 
and as soon as their wounds healed they became as good performers 
as before. It is a curious fact that lions generally have a good 
fight among themselves after an ocean voyage, and, no matter how 
seasick they may have been, they always appear to become more 
comfortable and contented afterward. 

A.curious contrast to Bonavita’s training of lions is that of J. 
Glass, a,trainer who performed with seven lions at the New York 
Hippodrome a short time ago. The lions belonged to the family 
of Lukens, and were big, well developed animals. But all through 
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the act the trainer lashed 
his heavy whip, making it 
crack harshly, pulled the 
lions about (not hurting 
them, however), and gen- 
erally made an exciting 
performance. 


A Lady Who Feeds Her 
Lions by Hand 


M ISS CLAIRE HELIOT, 
although kindness and 
gentleness itself to her 
lions, always shouted at 
them. Never did she in 
any performance treat 
them quietly. She had a 
high, pleasant voice, but to 
keep up those somewhat 
shrill orders all through 
her performance must 
have been a great strain 
in itself. She explained 
it to me by saying that 
they could not hear her 
otherwise, while the band 
was playing. 

And yet, downstairs, 
when she was talking to 
them, she spoke in the 
softest of voices, and 
petted them continually. 
She never allowed any 
one to feed them but 
herself, and let them 
actually take the meat 
out of her hands. It was 
a most dangerous and 
risky thing to do, and, as 
she gave it to them ia 
very small pieces—tirst 
ascertaining that it had 
been warmed to just the 
right temperature—they 
sometimes grew very im- 
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It took Mlle. Allarty three years to train 
the only trick dromedary in the world 






























The new school-boy 


N the autumn of 1909 Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Pre- 

mier of Canada, received a deputation from a 

commonwealth of which he had never heard be- 

fore; and although that deputation consisted of 

a Governor, two Cabinet Ministers, a Councilor, 

and two distinguished private citizens, only the 
Governor was more than seventeen years old. Nev- 
ertheless, Sir Wilfred, being a Frenchman and a 
statesman, betrayed no surprise. As his visitors 
were introduced in turn, he received them with all 
the deference that the great State owes to the small 
one. 

Here is the dialogue: 

“ Albert Joel, Councilor.” 

“Mr. Joel, this is indeed a privilege!” 

“Harold Steele, Minister of Finance.” 

“Your visit, Mr. Steele, places Ottawa under an in- 
finite obligation.” 

“ Bert Ferriman, Minister of Athletics.” 

“Minister of—Athletics! In this hour I learn 
what the newspapers have been endeavoring to teach 
us for the last twenty vears. What the Dominion, 
what every modern country, needs is a Minister of 
Athletics!” 

And once more the Premier of Canada congratu- 
lated the Governor of Broadview upon being the head 
of a commonwealth so progressive, so truly repre- 
sentative, so manifestly inspired. 

For its beginning, all this goes back ten years to 
the day when a certain big, beaming Canadian mas- 
ter printer, Christopher Joseph Atkinson by name, 
haltered himself with a nineteen-thousand-dollar 
mortgage, and gained possession of a small estate in a 
thickly populated quarter of Toronto known as River- 
dale, with Broadview Avenue for its main thorough- 
fare. Riverdale, according to the Inspector of Public 
Schools, had more boys to the acre than any dis- 
trict in the city, and a great deal more than its share 
of juvenile delinquency. Well, Atkinson had an in- 
stinct for boys. For twenty-five years he had_ been 
teaching them in printing-office and Y. M. C, A. 
classes, in slum school and Provincial Reformatory. 
He had organized three hundred of them into a Boys’ 
Brigade. He had studied them in practice and in 
theory; and he had come at last to feel that he had 
liit upon a big and basic idea for getting hold of them, 
for keeping hold of them through the danger years in 
a boy’s life, the years frem twelve to eighteen,—and 
for giving them in the mean time a kind of education 
which all his own life experience had taught him 
ought to be exceedingly well worth while. But a 
first condition was the assuming of that nineteen- 
thousand-dollar mortgage. He assumed it. His 
friends told him that he was simply “a great big 
fool.” He answered that it would be a satisfaction, 
anyway, to be big in something. And with prayerful- 
ness, a native and unconquerable hopefulness, and a 
capital that people laughed at, he went ahead and 
started the “ Broadview Boys’ Institute.” 

The property covered by the mortgage consisted of 
a large house and five and a half acres of land. More 
than half of the Jand he turned into an athletic field. 
He made it a good one, too, for he wanted it to be a 
magnet for every sport-loving boy in the district. It 
very soon became so. But the athletics may be allowed 
to go without saying. His accompanying move was to 
make the house itself a second magnet by offering it 
as a meeting-place for all boys who had hobbies— 
boys who kept rabbits, pigeons, bantams, or guinea- 


pigs; boys who collected stamps or coins, insects, 
curiosities, “specimens,” souvenir buttons or post- 
eards. The bid was comprehensive, for he was for 


Then he invited them 
hobby clubs,” each under its 
membership fee 


all sorts, and he got them all. 
to form themselves into “ 
appropriate name. <A_ two-dollar 





covered everything—and, where it was necessary, an 
opportunity was given to earn this. 


Learning to Do by Doing 


HE motto he had given his Institute was Learn 

to da by doing. And he designed to make it a 
miniature world in which the boy should, during his 
Institute liours,—after work or school and in the 
evening,—live the life of a boy in such a manner as 
to prepare him for the life of a man. The master 
printer believed that such hours could be made more 
absorbing, more engrossing, for both mind and body 
than the lure of gang or street-corner. And how far 
this “new way with boys,” as he called it, was to be 
carried should rest with the boys themselves. Mean- 
while he went to work to fence those boys about in a 
whole series of “ holding-frames.” 

He still ‘had an acre and a half or more of vacant 
land. He divided this into seventy-two ten-by-forty- 
foot “farms.” Every boy who leased a “farm ”— 
actual lease forms were used—might plant and grow 
what he,chose, and have the free disposal of all the 
produce .raised. Of course, only seventy-two boys 
could be accommodated. “If you want to get boys 
into anything,” he explained, “ make it hard for them 
to get in. Try to keep them out. Always have a 
waiting list.” (It was not long since, by so doing, 
he had increased his Boys’ Brigade membership from 
seventeen to three hundred.) And those farms were 
taken immediately. When they were once under way, 
he went back to organizing the Institute proper. 

He had already been arranging for evening classes. 
Equipment called for more money. He still had a 
little of his own. And his printing, continued by 
day,—and continued, too, for the next five years,— 
would always give him more, but not enough. “I 
had to begin to go around with the hat,” he said} “I 
learned to 
beg.” And the 
master printer 
confesses that 
to learn te beg 
was the hard- 
est thing he 
ever had to do. 


But in that 
Broadview dis- 
trict there were 
a lot of wise- 
hearted = moth- 
ers who were 


getting to know 
him through 
their boys; and, 
joining  to- 
gether without 
regard to class 
or creed, they 
provided the In- 
stitute with 
furniture. Fa- 
thers took hold 
and _ contrib- 
uted carpenter- 
ing and plumb- 
ing and wiring. 


Wherever t 
was in any wise 
possible, the 


boys were made 
to do the work 
themselves. And 
in some of 
those class- 
rooms” the 
home-made 
crudity of 
the equipment 
—much of it is 
still in use— 
tells its own 
brave and sim- 
ple story as we 
can never tell 
it here. , Ever 
memorable was 
the day when 
from Sir Will- 
iam Macdonald 
of Montreal 
came the gift 
of a_ twenty- 
bench manual- 
training plant. 

With this in- 
stalled, teach- 
ers volunteered, 
and one by one 
those classes 
opened. Be- 
sides manual 
training there 
was printing— 
because that 
was something 
Atkinson him- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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BROADVIEW—A_ BOYS’ 
COMMONWEALTH 


BY 
ELIZABETH HUNTER AND ARTHUR E. McFARLANE 





The boys eat out of doors under a big tent. 
when the domestic science course was opened, three hundred boys put on aprons 









self could teach; there were designing and lettering; 
typewriting and business correspondence; music; free- 
hand and mechanical drawing; wood-carving and 
clay-modeling; domestic science, even cooking. In- 
sidiously drawn in by hobby club and athletic field, 
more than three hundred boys put on aprons. And 
founder and teachers set themselves to make their 
classes interesting. 

The printers-to-be were allowed to print score-cards 
and badges and team schedules. Music was made to 
mean the formation of a Broadview Band and Orches- 


tra. Drawing also meant prizes for the first wild 
flowers. At the manual-training benches were pro- 


duced toys, games, book-racks, specimen cabinets—all 
of which belonged unrestrictedly to their makers. “In 
ene way,” says the master printer, “a boy is as 
bad as a man; it’s just about useless to try to get 
him to work for nothing.” 


Cooking—by Lord Strathcona and Jimmy Pink 


HE cooking classes, regarded at first by most of 
the boys as profoundly infra dig., were given 
their grip by a succession of irresistibly delectable 
“Tuesday teas.” ‘They were prepared and served by 
the boys themselves, although under the direction of 
two women teachers from a big school of domestic 
science downtown. And, from table-setting to polite 
conversation, all was done as things are done in 
high society. In other words, every Tuesday tea 
was given a second value as a school of manners. 
When, a little later, Atkinson had occasion to 


talk of his Institute to Lord Strathcona, High Com- 
missioner for Canada in London, president of. the 
Hudson Bay Company, and a great many other things, 
the Broadview man hesitated to speak of those cook- 
ing classes. 


But they were exactly what caught the 





Most of them know how to cook— 





Every year a stream of boys from the manual-training class flows into Toronto’s 
big printing and engraving plants, its machine and carpenter shops and piano factories 
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The finger-prints 


zi UPPOSE the telephone rang, and Brooklyn 
asked, ‘Have you anything on 25 over 27, 
10 over 1, 18? What would you do?” 
The speaker is a square-shouldered man 
with a kindly keen twinkle in his eye. He 
stands in a room where a double line of a 
ccuple of dozen or so fixed desks and chairs face 
him, like a schocl-room. On the walls are a_black- 
board, charts, and enlarged photographs, while at 
one side is a battery of stereopticons, indexes, and 
files. 

The uninitiated visitor rubs his eyes at the sight 
of the “ pupils” in this school-room. They are grown 
men, fine-looking, intelligent fellows. And the charts 
and photographs—they are not like anything he 
ever saw in a_ school-room anywhere else before. 
There are fragments of noses, ears, eyes, foreheads, 
mouths. There are curious collections of drawings, 
and enlargements of gently curving lines that re- 
semble the scroll-like patterns on the old maps de- 
noting the borders of bays, gulfs, and oceans. What 
are all these hieroglyphics—a physiology lesson? 

The “scholar” jots down the cryptogram message; 
and there is no uncertainty in his manner or face 
as he does so. 

“T should look in the twenty-fifth pigeonhole of the 
twenty-seventh horizontal row of the cabinet,” he 
begins. ‘“‘ Under nine ridges on the right index finger, 
over on the middle, under on the left index.” 

So he rattles on. 


Training Men to Hunt Men 


Y this time the reader has no doubt got his bear- 

ings. This is net a class in physiology. This is 
tlie new school for detectives at the headquarters of 
the New York Police Department in the imposing 
new granite and marble building on Center Street. 
Captain Joseph A. Faurot, head of the Bureau of 
Identification, the expert on finger-prints, the por- 
trait parlé, and all manner of latest ideas in identi- 
lication and apprehension of criminals, is “ quizzing ” 
a class of detectives, who are studying in this unique 
school all the mysteries cf the new idea in tracking 
criminals. This New York school, in which the course 
lasts some five or six weeks, is a replica and exten- 
sion of one that has existed for many years for the 
training of detectives in Paris under the famous 
Bertillon. 

Volumes might be written on the various “ les- 
sons” that are crowded into this short course in 
which practically the entire detective force of New 
York is being instructed. Most of it is so new that 
it has not yet found its way into text-books. This 
article, however, deals only with part of it—with 
the marvelous new detective chiromancy, with those 
ten indelible marks of identification, the infallible 
tinger-prints. 

In the history of modern scientific criminology 
there have been few advances that have had to 
fight their way more bitterly against prejudice and 
opposition, and yet have won more surely, than the 
system of finger-printing. And, more than that, the 
victory has not been confined to criminology. In 
all sorts of official and civil life the vogue of 
the finger-print is to-day gaining rapidly, in the 
army and the navy, in civil service, in banks, in 
business. 

Photography has failed. Our rogues’ galleries, im- 
portant adjuncts as they still are, have proved to 
be nothing but nets with big holes of escape through 
which the clever crook may easily wriggle. The Ber- 
tillon system of measurement is all right, if the meas- 
urements are correct. But, as we shall see, the “ if” 
looms large. It remained for the finger-print to 
accomplish what no other system had accomplished. 
Here, at last, is the system whose introduction marks 
the end of alibi and alias. 


Mark Twain Popularizes the Finger-Print Theory 


NE of the clearest and most graceful expositions 

of the finger-print theory is that of Mark 
Twain’s “ Pudd’nhead Wilson” in his speech in de- 
fense of the twins: 


“Every human being carries with him from his cradle 
to his grave certain physical marks which do not change 
their character and by which he can always be identified— 
and that without shadow of doubt or question. These 
marks are his signature, his physiological autograph, so 
to speak; and this autograph can not be counterfeited, 
nor can he disguise it or hide it away, nor can it become 
illegible by the wear and the mutations of time... . 
This signature is each man’s very own—there is no 
duplicate of it among the swarming millions of the globe! 

“Upon the haft of this dagger stands the assassin’s 
natal autograph, written in the blood of that helpless 
and unoffending old man who loved you and whom you 
all loved. There is but one man in the whole earth 
whose hand can duplicate that crimson sign!” 


Twenty years ago these facts were not so well 
known as they are to-day. Now almost any school- 
boy knows, at least vaguely, that the surfaces of 
the hands and feet of men and monkeys are covered 
with minute ridges which form regular systems, 
though the ridges themselves are not always per- 
fectly regular, ‘These ridges are studded with micro- 


THE INFALLIBLE 
FINGER-PRINT 


BY 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


scopic pores, the raised entrances to deep-seated 
sweat-glands which it may be their purpose to ele- 
vate, as well as to aid the nerves in the sense of 
touch. As the late Sir Francis Galton, who may 
properly be called the father of the finger-print 
theory, put it, “Let no one despise the ridges on 
account of their smallness, for they are, in some re- 
spects, the most important of all anthropological 
data.” 

These ridges, it is interesting to note, are promi- 
nent on the hands and feet of the man-like apes, 
as well as on the under surface of the prehensile 
tail of many primates. They are, perhaps, a relic 
in us of our arboreal days, for they certainly enable 
us to get a better grip. If they are worn off the 
grip is bad, and they are most prominent on the 
hands of manual laborers. Moreover, in certain mild 
emotions it is the hands and feet that perspire, 
while the rest of the body is comparatively unaffected. 
The ridges probably act as little suckers, but not 
so as to render sluggish an attempt to release the 
grip. Air is let in along the depressions between, the 
ridges, making possible quick movements. 

For instance, it has been found that the fear of 
falling, as in our “falling dreams,” automatically 
increases the exuding of perspiration. A_ slightly 
moist hand gives a better grip than a dry hand. 
Practically nothing, say the physiologists, has been 


“added to the machinery of the emotions since our 


forefathers lived and fought and fled in the tree-tops. 
A damp hand then denoted fear. It does so to-day. 
And one of the very interesting appliances from the 
psychological laboratory which it has been proposed 
to use in the detection of crime, in a scientific “ third 
degree,” has to do with this fact of the damp hand. 


How to Take an Impression 


O return to finger-prints. All that is necessary 

to take them is a piece of glass, or a piece of 
polished copper. a bottle of printer’s ink, and a 
roller to spread the ink very, very thinly over the 
glass or metal, Carefully smoked glass may be used, 
as well as an ordinary inking-pad designed for rub- 
ber stamps; while several prepared papers have been 
placed on the market, with varying success. 

In taking prints, the fingers must first be cleansed 
so as to remove everything from the hollows be- 
tween the ridges. There are two kinds of impressions 
that are then taken, the rolled and the flat. If 
you place the right thumb with the nail at right 
angles to the flat surface on which you rest it, and 
roll it over, pressing only slightly on the bulb of 
the thumb as you turn it over through a half circle, 
you will have a rolled impression, giving the full 
detail of the marking as if a half cylinder has been 
impressed on the paper. 

In taking finger-prints in the standard manner, 
the right hand is taken first, the thumb, index, mid- 
dle, ring, and little fingers in order. This is re- 
peated on the other hand in the same order, rolling 
from right to left on the right hand, from left to 
right on the left. Finally, at the bottom of a stand- 
ard finger-print blank, the four fingers of the left 
hand are taken. and then of the right, holding them 
all close together and laying them simultaneously 
first on the ink-slab and then on the paper. These 
latter impressions are known.as “flat” and are 
taken as a check against getting any of the separate 
rolled impressions out of order. 


All Finger-Prints Run in One of Three Patterns 


HERE are three general types of patterns in fin- 

ger-prints, the arch, the loop, and the whorl, to 
which may be added a fourth known as the com- 
posite. In the arch the ridges run from one side 
to the other in parallel curving lines, making no 
backward turn, and devoid of twists. In some arches 
the center is raised like a tent, and they are known 
as “tented arches.” 

The loop has a pitchfork or hair-pin, making a 
complete turn, as the name “loop” indicates. Loops 
are never exactly parallel to the median line of the 
finger, but turn one way or the other. If the angle 
is toward the inner side, the thumb, it is known as 
radial; if toward the outer or little finger direction, 
ulnar, named after the bones of the forearm, the ra- 
dius and ulna bones. Sometimes there are two loops, 
one in each direction, on one finger, known as 
“twinned loops.” 

In the whorl the ridges have a vortex arrangement 
around a central nucleus, the ridges making a turn 
through at least one complete circuit. In some cases 
there is a little “pocket” in the pattern of the 
print, either a central or a lateral pocket. Often 
two or more of the three general types are combined 
in one finger, known as a composite. There are also 
what are called “ accidentals.” 


An Indestructible Signature 
hie fine work comes in when the markings of a 
particular print are compared with those of an- 
other on file, to preve the identity of the two. For 
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of the author 


ihe most minute marks persist, the same,-from the 
cradle to the grave. Fingers grow, but the convolu- 
tions of the ridges in childhood are the same in old 
age, except in size. Faces change, but not  finger- 
prints. Galton once compared prints taken at all 
ages, and among more than seven hundred pairs 
found only one small ridge cleft in a child which 
in later years was apparently united, a change so 
small as to be negligible. The ridges are like threads 
in lace. Distort the lace as you will, the threads 
are still there in the same mutual relations. Fingers 
grow fat or lean; the patterns remain the same. 
Indeed, they do more than that. The general pattern 
is found in the fingers of the unborn babe, and has 
been studied accurately in mummies from Egypt, 
thousands of years old. 


Identifying Jezebel 


ALTON caiculated that the chance that one finger- 

print would be the same as another was one 
in sixty-four thousand millions; that is, if the popu- 
lation of the world were forty times what it is, 
there would then be the probability of one person 
having finger-prints the same as another. Dr. Bal- 
thazard, the French medico-legal expert, recently pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences some extraordi- 
nary figures to demonstrate the impossibility of error. 
If the population of the earth is taken as 1,500,- 
000.000, and a generation considered as a third of a 
century, there would then be some 5,000,000,000  peo- 
ple each century, each with ten fingers, making 
50,000,000.000 prints. By dividing each finger-print 
into one hundred squares, and caleulating the possi- 
ble combinations of variations in the ridges, he ar- 
rives at the conclusion that, theoretically, two 
identical finger-prints would be found only once dur- 
ing a period of years whose ciphers would take up 
a couple of lines of type—a period longer than that 
which astronomers estimate is needed for the sun to 
grow cold. 

Thus, as Galton remarked, when Jezebel was de- 
voured by the dogs and nothing of her was left 
but her skull, the palms of her hands, and the soles 
of her feet, so that no man might say, “This is 
Jezebel,” in reality that was just how a modern 
scientist could have been sure that it was Jezebel! 

London newspapers awhile ago contained a cir- 
cumstantial story of how, at last, finger-prints had 
broken down. Finger-prints of a man accused of 
a crime were shown to a magistrate to prove that 





New York bank depositors impress three fingers of the 
right hand on a card which is filed with the paying teller 








the man had been previously convicted. But it was 
also proved that this man was serving in the army 
at the time. A week later, however, finger-prints 
were vindicated. It was found that the man had 
stolen the proofs of service of another, and that he 
had never been in the army. 

This was something like a recent case in America, 
where, for certain reasons, a man gave himself up 
as a deserter from our army and was sent to a 
Western United States penitentiary. His finger-prints 
were taken and referred to the War Department. 
There it was found that he had never been a United 
States soldier. Finger-prints convicted this man of 
innocence, and his scheme fell through. In fact, the 
system has time and again proved itself so infallible 
that a writer of detective fiction, in a recent story, 
could find no way in which to beat the system except 
to have the clever criminal cut off his fingers and 
grow new ones by the ultra-modern methods of the 
new surgery! 


A Historic Finger-Print Case in India 


MONG the historic finger-print cases in India was 
#\ that of the manager of a tea-garden in the Jal- 
paiguri district. He was found lying in bed, his 
throat cut, his despatch-box and safe rifled, and 
several hundred rupees had been carried away. The 
Indian police at once rounded up a number of sus- 
pects. The man had been a hard task-master, and it 
was thought that perhaps some of the coolies in the 
garden had murdered him. But, in looking over the 
ground, the police found suspicious blood-spots on 
the clothing of the cook. 

Not to let any possibility escape, the relatives of a 
woman with whom the murdered man had had a liaison 
were placed under surveillance, as well as a servant 
whom he had once had imprisoned for theft, Kangali 
Charan. Besides these, a wandering band of natives 
excited suspicion. Further investigation, however, 
soon eliminated the band of natives, the woman’s 
relatives, and the coolies. Inquiry showed that the 
servant had been released within a week, but had not 
been seen in the neighborhood. The cook asserted ve- 
hemently that the stains were of pigeon’s blood from 
a bird that he had killed. 

It so happened that among the papers in the des- 
patch-box was a calendar in book form printed in 
Bengali. It had a light-blue cover, and on this cover 
two faint brown smudges appeared. Under the glass 
they were seen to be impressions of fingers, and the 
chemical examiner of the government demonstrated 
that they were marks of mammalian blood. The 
murderer or an associate had placed his bloody thumb 
on the book while hunting for the key to the safe. 
In the murdered man’s own blood the murderer had 
signed the warrant for his own arrest. But who 
was the murderer, the cook or the ex-servant? 

The central office of the Bengali police was ap- 
pealed to, and they hunted through their classified 
finger-print records. The bloody fingers corresponded 
exactly with a set on file. Meanwhile the report 
of the chemical analyst said that the spots on the 
cook’s clothes were really of pigeon’s blood. Kangali 
was finally located a hundred miles away, and taken 
to Caleutta. There his finger-prints were again taken. 
The prints on the book, in the police records, and 
those taken after the arrest, all agreed. The proof 
was overwhelming—calculated by Sir Edward Henry 
at over one million to one against him. The judges 
convicted Kangali of having stolen the property, but 
held it unsafe to convict him of murder, as no one 
had seen the deed committed. To-day there would 
be no such hesitation. 


The Convict in the Billiard-Room 


HE first ease in Great Britain in which the evidence 

of finger-prints was solely relied on to convict 
a man occurred in 1902. A billiard-room in a house 
in Denmark Hill had been broken into and robbed, 
and the thief had used part of a dust-cover in which 
to carry off the stolen property. There was no clue, 
apparently, to the murderer. But the police, in going 
carefully over the billiard-room, found that the wood- 
work of the window-frames had been quite recently 
painted and was not yet dry. On this newly painted 
woodwork they found the fresh imprint of a thumb. 
* Sergeant Collins, one of the officers in charge of the 
records of finger-prints kept at Scotland Yard, who 
had had special training in the system, was at once 
notified, and he immediately photographed the single 
print—a slender thread, it would seem. Here were, 
not ten fingers, but only one. Still, there was no 
difficulty in deciding it to be a thumb, and the left 
one. 

Four nights later a burglary was perpetrated in 
Herne Hill, and there the dust-cover that had been 
taken from Denmark Hill was left behind. It was 
clearly the same criminal in each case. Plate and 
vahiables amounting to six hundred dollars were 
taken. 

It would have taken a long time to go through 
all the records on file, laboriously comparing this 
left thumb-print with those filed. Fortunately, it 
proved to be unnecessary. The police knew the kind 
of man who would be most likely to undertake such 
a job, and among those whom they suggested was a 
man named Harry Jackson. His prints were already 
on file. The moment Collins saw them he knew he 
had the right man. But Jackson could not be found 
in any of his regular haunts. 

Six weeks later, in the early morning, a noise was 
heard on the roof of a public house in Brixton. The 
constables were called, and a man was seen on the 
roof. They gave chase, and the man dropped a bag 
of tools that showed him to be a house-breaker. Over 
roofs, and finally into a garden, he was followed 
and captured. It was Harry Jackson. 

So far the case had been ordinary enough. But 
it was novel in this respect—the single finger-print 
on the window-sill. That connected the man with two 
previous robberies. The sergeant at once compared 
it with the finger-print of the prisoner himself and 
the record on file. The three agreed absolutely. 
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But would the court accept such evidence? Would 
it go even as far as in the Kangali case? Here 
was evidence to establish identity of a kind never 
before used before a jury in an English criminal 
court. The prisoner stoutly swore his innocence. 
Nevertheless, the authorities went ahead and _ pre- 
sented their evidence, photographs, and explanation 
to the jury. The court did accept the evidence, and 
about a month later, in spite of the man’s plea for 
leniency, he was sentenced to seven years’ penal servi- 
tude in the Old Bailey. The precedent had been set. 
The first man had been convicted in England by means 
of finger-prints alone. 

Since then innumerable cases have occurred where 
finger-prints have identified and convicted criminals 
—impressions on plated ware, drinking-glasses, bot- 
tles, casl-boxes, candles. An empty champagne bottle 
on the dining-room table of a house that had been 
burglarized in Birmingham was found to bear a finger- 
print. It was sent to London. Within a few minutes 
@ duplicate impression was found in the files, and 
the burglar was arrested the same day. 

In another case two finger-prints on a wine-glass 
convicted a notorious criminal of a robbery of a 
West End house where he had paused long enough 
to help himself to a drink. A cash-box bearing a 
blurred finger-print was found in the room of a man 
and his wife murdered in Deptford. Two brothers 
suspected of the crime were arrested, and the finger- 
print of one of them corresponded precisely with that 
on the box. A curious case was that of a_ thief 
who climbed a ten-foot gate, but in attempting to 
reach the ground his foot slipped from the center 
cross-bar. He had been holding the spikes on the 
top with his right hand. The ring on his little 
finger caught on one of the spikes, and his weight, 
as he fell, tore the finger from his hand. The ring 
and finger were found by the police, an impression 
and a search revealed a duplicate record on file, and 
the man was arrested. 








The “Candle Burglar” 


LEARING up the mystery of the “ candle burglar ” 

added to the fame of the new system. The man 
was so called because he always had with him a 
tallow dip. This case involved the robbery of a house 
in Washington Square, New York, and its solution 
hinged upon the sweaty imprint of a thumb left by 
the thief on a soup-ladle. Captain Faurot, who has 
a memory for finger-prints better than most people 
have for faces, noticed that the print had the pe- 
culiarity of three “deltas.” There was no print in 
the file which corresponded. But some weeks later 
a man was brought in for loitering about a pawn- 
shep suspiciously. He was finger-printed. At once 
the peculiarity of one print flashed over Faurot. This 
was the candle burglar—there were the three deltas. 
Rather than stand triai, the man pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced. ‘The soup-ladle he didn’t take because 
it was plated landed him in Sing Sing. 

While John G. Milburn, Jr., son of the noted cor- 
poration attorney, and his family were in Europe one 
summer, burglars entered their New York house and 
stole a number of valuables amounting to several 
thousand dollars. They even looted a small safe. 
There was no clue to them except a print of some 
fingers on a Tiffany glass clock. This became known 
speedily as the “clock case.” From the prints in 
the dust on the glass, “ Black” Cohen was promptly 
identified by comparison with similar prints on rec- 
ord. He was arrested by the mere lines on his fin- 
gers, and confessed. The other members of the gang 
were gathered in and much of the booty recovered. 
In another case, the “bath-room burglar,” who made 
a practice of climbing to the roof of extensions and 
thus getting in by an unlocked bath-room window, 
was captured. 

One of the many cases with a queer little human- 
interest touch is that which centers about a cut- 
glass rose-bowl. Three years ago a house in Flat- 
bush, New York City, was entered, and most of the 
contents of the dining-room were taken. <A canary 
bird, freed from its cage, was iiying about the room. 
But among the things left behind was the bowl, on 
which the detectives found a blurred finger-print. It 
was photographed; but, as nothing like it was found 
in the files, the detectives had to wait. Three months 
later, in another part of Flatbush, a woman was 
killed by one of two burglars who had broken into 
her home. Her son wounded one of them severely, 
and later both men were captured. The wounded 
burglar protested that he was not a_ professional, 
and declared that this was his first crime. But 
Captain Faurot quickly discovered the similarity of 
his’ finger-prints with those on the glass bowl. He 
proved to be a convict of long standing. 

“Why did you release the canary in that other 
robbery?” shot out Faurot, when he confronted the 
wounded man with the evidence against him. 

“Well,” he replied slowly, realizing that the game 
was up, “I’d just done time up the river myself, 
and I hated to see any creature shut up.” 

So far, finger-prints had secured indictments and 
convictions after the criminal had confessed or cor- 
roboratory evidence had been introduced. But the first 
case in which finger-prints alone secured a conviction 
in New York, when offered in open court before a jury, 
was that of the Italian criminal, Carlo Crispi. One 
night a loft building on Wooster Street was entered. 
A glass panel was removed from the door in order 
to avoid setting off the burglar alarm. The burglar 
had taken out the putty and leaned the glass against 
the wall, so as not to break it and attract attention. 
Then he had opened the door and taken some hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of goods. On the glass were found 
the imprints of three fingers. The criminal had left 
something behind that was as good as his card or even 
his photograph. Crispi was recognized through prints 
already on file, and was arrested. But, with fore- 
thought, he had prepared a very careful alibi, and 
protested his innocence vigorously. Several persons 
swore that on the night of the robbery he was at the 
theater with a party including his wife, that they had 
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returned, and Crispi had gone to bed. The accused 
man feigned amusement when the glass and marks 
were produced in court. But Captain Faurot’s testi- 
mony was a sensaticnal feature. Still the jury ap- 
peared skeptical. ‘The expert offered to leave the 
room, to let any one touch the glass, and then to 
pick him out from finger-prints. He did so, and one 
of those in the court-room touched the glass. From a 
dozen or two finger-prints of those in the room Faurot 
quickly decided who had touched the glass. He went 
on to show how many points of identity there were in 
Crispi’s prints and those on the glass—sixteen in one 
finger alone. Crispi’s amusement changed to wonder 
and wonder to despair. He visibly lost courage be- 
fore the precise demonstration of the peculiarities of 
his fingers as duplicated in the prints shown on the 
glass, broke down, confessed, entered a plea of guilty, 
and was sentenced. His story of the alibi, perhaps 
to save his friends, was that he did go to the 
theater, return and go to bed, but that after his wife 
was asleep he got up and went out to do the job. 
Whether that was true or not, finger-prints proved one 
thing—Crispi was the thief. This case gave the 
authorities much greater confidence in finger-print 
evidence. 


Finger-Prints on Objects Soon Fade 


S a rule finger-prints on objects are valueless, how- 

ever, after a few days, often hours. For instance, 
in one case the New York police found finger-prints 
on a safe that had been broken into. They found that 
the fingers belonged to a certain man who had a 
police record. At the trial his lawyer admitted the 
finger-prints for the sake of argument, but con- 
tended that his client might have been at the place 
some time before the robbery on legitimate business. 
The police replied that it could not have been so, 
that finger-prints thus made would have faded away. 
A test was made. Fingers of various persons were 
placed on a safe, and then five days later the safe 
was examined. The lawyer was in high glee when 
Faurot dusted some powder on the safe and faint 
smudges appeared. But when the smudges were 
examined and photographed it was sufficiently evident 
that the prints had faded so that they were value- 
less. The lawyer asserted he could identify them, but 
when he tried he failed utterly. The man was con- 
victed and the fact was established that at least on 
some substances the oil and moisture left by the 
fingers are not permanent. In this way the plausible 
excuse is destroyed that the accused may have visited 
a place long before the crime on legitimate business. 

In cne case an express package containing six 
thousand dollars was opened and part of the money 
abstracted. The thief had resealed it, but the im- 
print of one of his fingers was left in the wax. The 
company ordered impressions taken of the fingers of 
all its employees. One man refused and ran away; 
he was overtaken and prints were secured. They 
proved to be the same as those on the seal; he con- 
fessed and returned the money. 


The Wide Use of Finger-Prints 


Spied YORK is probably the first city to use finger- 
prints in the case of minor charges. In that 
city they are now used in the night court for women. 
Two years -ago finger-printing was authorized for 
prostitutes brought into this court, and the magis- 
trate now knows the previous record in every case 
before him. The record for sixteen months shows 
that 2,937 persons have been brought before the court 
on this charge, some as many as ten times. Prints 
were taken 5,257 times with 2,320 identifications. 

The immigration authorities have tried finger-prints 
in order to catch foreign criminals, but discarded the 
system after a short trial, not because it broke down, 
but merely because the government force was inade- 
quate. Other uses that have been proposed for finger- 
prints are on passports, in civil service work, and 
lately for insurance companies. Jn the latter case it is 
urged that the dead can be identified and substitution 
or fraud made impossible, since a dead man’s finger- 
prints are as good as those of the living. 

Savings-banks have pretty generally taken up the 
finger-print lately, in addition to signatures and other 
identification records to prevent forgeries and frauds. 
There are now scores of banks in New York and other 
sections of the country where finger-prints are taken 
when an account is opened or money withdrawn. In 
this case the system is a little different from that 
already described. An ink-pad is used and three fingers 
of the right hand only are impressed on a card, which 
is filed with the paying-teller. It has been found that 
bank employes learn the system readily, that de- 
positors do not object, not even the women. It is a 
fine system for banks having many illiterate depositors 
and prevents many swindles. The American Bankers’ 
Association has indorsed the idea, though when it was 
first proposed conservative bankers believed that there 
would be considerable opposition due to prejudice 
since finger-prints were used in police work. Prejudice 
has been easily overcome and depositors often, realiz- 
ing the protection, have actually asked for this pro- 
tection. It is real forgery insurance. There is no 
record of any one ever having forged a finger-print. 
It might also be valuable on letters of credit, and one 
lawyer uses it for the testator and witnesses in signing 
wills. 

Finger-prints are now used in one way or another 
all over the world, and the recent Men and Religion 
Movement went on record as favoring finger-printing 
for everybody. Captain Faurot suggests a central 
bureau in which the finger-prints of every one might 
be filed. With the growth in the civil and commercial 
use of the system, the “stigma” is rapidly passing 
away. If finger-prints were in general use there 
would be no more election frauds, no more unidentified 
dead, no more cases of “lost identity.” New uses for 
finger-prints are constantly being discovered, and stud- 
dents of the system confidently believe that some day 
it will indeed be universal, 
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Aoman &. Ten att—<— 


“Hey, there! you feller in th’ air-ship! Shift that cloud over my farm. I need rain” 


INTERLUDES 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


Ir is hardly yet time to vex ourselves over Dr. 
Hillis’ prophecy that a hundred and fifty years hence 
our children will all be bald as a billiard-ball, but we 
see no reason why in this moment of calm we should 
not suggest as a measure of relief that when the 
time comes the manifest thing to do will be to get them 
acue. As the editor of London “ Punch ” will probably 
say when he hears of the forecast, there will be the 
deuce toupee if something isn’t done. 


A Boston newspaper has for some time now been 
engaged in a commendable effort to ascertain “ what 
is the meanest job in the world.” Frankly, we have 
no decided convictions on the subject, but we should 
say offhand that next to trying to live in New 
York on a Schoharie income, the meanest job 
in the world would be trying to write an acceptable 
account of a baseball game with the style of a Henry 
James. 


A German scientist rises to remark that a particle 
of water before evaporation has been in the ocean for 
3,460 years. This may be an interesting item of 
general information, but the only reflection it inspires 
in us is the thought that if it is true it is no longer 
strange that sea-water should not be fresh. 


A glance at certain modern statues is convincing 
evidence that, however successful a sculptor may be 
in imparting spiritual beauty to a homely face, all 
the genius from Phideas to Barnard has been utterly 
unable to glorify what some residents of the Hub 
still call “pants.” It is doubtful if Rodin himself, 
with his chisel and a bleck of marble of the finest 
texture, could evolve a pair of trousers that even a 
Cubist would regard as a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. 


It is said that King George of England and the 
Czar of Russia look so much alike that they can only 
be told apart by their uniforms. If this be true, King 
George will do well to decline all invitations from his 
imperial cousin to join him in a plunge in any of 
the old swimmin’-holes of the latter’s domain. It is 
possible even for a king to rise higher! 


The average cost of an A.B. at one of our leading 
Eastern universities has recently been shown by au- 
thoritative figures to be $4,370. That is some cost! 
Kipling is said to receive only a dollar a word for 
his writings, but here is an investment that comes to 
$2,185 a letter! 


PLEASANTLY PUT 
“Yes,” said Senator Graphtor, with a deep sigh, 
“T often yearn deeply for the joys of private life.” 
“Well, by George, Senator,” said one of his fellow 
townsmen enthusiastically, ‘ Nobody deserves to be 
returned to them more than you do!” 


DOMESTIC AMENITIES 


“Tr I had known I was to marry your whole 
family,” said Binks ruefully, “I’d never have wasted 
seven dollars on an engagement ring for you.” 

“No?” said Mrs. Binks coldly. 

“No,” said Binks. ‘“I’d have bought a seventy-five 
cent belt big enough to circumscribe the whole crowd.” 


CONSISTENT 
“Now, this car is so constructed,” said the agent, 
“that it can’t pessibly turn turtle.” 
“Well, I should say not!” said Jinks. “At the 
price you ask for it, it oughtn’t to turn anything short 
of diamond-backed terrapin.” 


HARD TIMES 

“Tr’s pretty hard making a living these days,” 
sighed Hankinson. 

“You bet it is,’ said Blithers. ‘“ Why, even the 
fire-insurance people are getting to be careful. A 
fellow can’t get more than thirty thousand dollars’ in- 
surance on a carpet-bag full of parafline and excelsior!” 





A MARVEL 


“T TELE you, that woman is a wonder,” said the 
druggist, as Mrs. Shoppynge left the pharmacy. 

“How does she show it?” asked Slithers. 

“Why, she just bought a two-cent stamp, and asked 
me to be sure to deliver it at her house before twelve 
o’clock!” said the druggist. 





QUITE APPROPRIATE 

“CouLp you board my chauffeur-during the sum- 
mer?” asked the visitor of the rural landlady. “ Per- 
haps T ought to explain that he is a negro.” 

“Wa-al,” said the landlady reflectively, “I hain’t 
never took colored people yit. but I dunno—I suppose, 
owin’ to the death o’ mv brother Jim last spring, @ 
few black boarders wouldn’t be onfittin’!” 
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CUPID A I’ANGLAISE 

“Why, Cupid,” said Psyche, “what have you done 
with your bow and arrow?” 

“ Thrown ’em away,” said Cupid. 
Suffragettes.” 

“Oh, now!” protested Psyche. “Suffragettes are 
just as susceptible to love as any other women.” 

“T know that,” smiled Cupid. “ But they don’t use 
bows and arrows—they use bricks.” 


“T’ve joined the 





UNCLE SILAS’ WISH 


“T wisu ter goodness they’d hurry up an’ settle this 
here question about whether I’m to keep the post- 
mastership or not,” said Uncle Silas. “ Holdin’ out 
this way ez long ez they hev, how am I ter know 
whether th’ administration’s goin’ t’ be successful or 
not?” 





THE RECKONING 
“How do you reckon these great profits in your 
crematory?” asked Jiggles. “On the value of your 
plant?” 
“No,” said the manager, with a grin. “We don’t 
plant. We calculate our percentages on our gross 
urnings.” 


UNCONSCIOUS CONTEMPT 

“THE way of the trarsgressor is hard,” said the 
Justice, as he fined Bildad for exceeding the speed 
limit. 

“Not around here it ain’t!” retorted Bildad. “TI 
never saw such mushy roads in all my life.” 

“Ten dollars extry for contempt o’ court,” said the 
Justice. 

“Why, I haven’t said anything about you, Judge,” 
protested Bildad. 

“Yes, ye hev,” retorted the Justice. “I’m Road 
Commissicner here as well as Jestice o’ the Peace.” 


, 


CUMULATIVE WOE 

“But I haven’t got fifteen dollars,” protested the 
victim of the law. 

“Oh, all right,” said the Judge. “That bein’ the 
case, we’l! have to attach your car for fifty dollars 
more.” 

“Fifty dollars more?’ demanded the victim. 
“ What’s the authority for that?” 

“That’s the penalty in this State for bringin’ short 
lobsters to market,”. replied the Judge, with a sly 
wink at the Sheriff. 





pered conference at his beloved’s heavily barred win- 
dow, which was on a level with the sidewalk. 
l’Angelier used to slip his letters down, so that they 
rested just below the window, and he put them, at 
Madeleine’s suggestion, in brown envelops, that they 
might not be seen during the time that elapsed before 
she could take them in unobserved. 

One can imagine how intolerable grew such subter- 
fuges to a sensitive, irritable man whose only wish 
was to make the girl he loved his wife. 

And then, as was bound to happen, there came the 
fatal day when L’Angelier heard a rumor of Made- 
leine’s actual engagement to Mr. Minnoch. This is 
first proved by the stern epistle of what a press 
copy was found among his effects: 


Mimi: 

There is a foundation for what I have heard. You often go to 
Mr. M.s house, and if you were not on the footing reported you 
could not do so. 

Mimi, place yourself in my position. Show me if I am wrong 
in believing what I hear. I insist on having an erplicit answer to 
the questions you evaded in my iast letter. I must try and find 
some means of coming to the truth. I do not wish you to answer 
this at random. Answer me this, Mimi: who gave you the necklace 
you showed me? Was it Mr. Minnoch? Is it true that you are, 
directly or indirectly, engaged to Mr. Minnoch, or to any one else 
but me? These questions I must know. 

May God bless you, pet, and with many fond and tender embraces, 

Believe me, with love, 
Your ever devoted husband, 
Emite L’ANGELIER. 


Madeleine was engaged to William Minnoch; the 
necklace in question had been given to her by him, 
and her betrothal to her father’s friend was already 
being bruited about Glasgow. And one wonders 
whether the following letter was in answer to L’An- 
gelier’s accusing and probing note, or whether other 
letters .had passed between them in the meantime: 


Emile: 

I felt truly astonished to have my last letter returned to me. 
But it shall be the last you will have an opportunity of so returning. 
As there is coolness on both sides, our engagement had better be 
broken. This may astonish you, but you have more than once re- 
turned me my letters, and my mind is made up that I shall not 
stand the same thing again. Altogether, I think, owing to coolness 
and indifference (nothing else), we had better for the future consider 
ourselves as strangers. [I trust to your honor as a gentleman that 
you will not reveal anything that may have passed between us. I 
shall feel obliged by your bringing me my letters and likeness on 
Thursday evening at seven. C. H. Ithe servant who had been 
their confidante] will take the parcel from you. I trust that you 
may be happy, and get one more worthy of you than am I. 


And in an immensely long postscript: 


You may be astonished at this sudden change—but for some 
time you must have noticed a coolness in my notes. I did once love 
you fondly, but for some time back I have lost much of that. It is 
but fair to let you know this. It has cost me much to tell you. It 
is better that you should know. I know you will never injure the 
character of one you so fondly loved. No, Emile; I know you are 
honorable and a gentleman. 


To this letter L’Angelier sent no reply, and the 
unhappy girl wrote the next day: 


I attribute it to your having a cold that I had no answer to my 
last letter. I again appoint Thursday night, seven o’clock. 


ND then, at last, he seems to have answered, not 

only refusing to return the letters, but threaten- 
ing to take these straight to her father! In reply to 
that awful threat there came this agonized note: 


Emile: 

I have just had your note. Emile, for the love you once had for 
me, do nothing till I see you. For God’s sake, do not bring your 
once loved Mimi to an open shame. Emile, write to no one, papa or 
any other. Oh, do not, till I see you on Wednesday night! It 
would break my mother’s heart. I am the most guilty, miserable 
wretch on the face of the earth. When I ceased to love you, believe 
me, it was not to love another. Emile, for God’s sake, do not send 
any letters to my papa. It will be an open rupture. I will leave the 
house. Do nothing till I see you. One word to-morrow night at 
my window, or I shall go mad. Emile, you did love me! I di 
fondly, truly love you, too. Oh, dear Emile, be not so harsh to me! 
Oh, Emile, pray for me for a guilty wretch, but do nothing. Ten 
o’clock to-morrow night, one line, for the love of God! 

Tuesday morning. 

I am ill. God knows what I have suffered. My punishment is 
more than I ean bear. Do nothing till I see you. For the love of 
heaven, do nothing! I am mad—I am ill. 


There is no doubt that an interview between the 
two did take place—in fact, the servant who had been 


their confidante admitted as much. But during that . 


interview L’Angelier, who had always shown himself 
a man of determined character, absolutely refused to 
return Madeleine’s letters, or to abandon his intention 
of marrying her. He plainly told her that he would 
not allow tke engagement to be broken—rather than 
that, he would place her letters in her father’s hands. 
Mr. James Smith, once cognizant of the correspon- 
dence, would have no course open to him but to allow 
his daughter to become L’Angelier’s wife. 

It must have been just after this secret meeting 
that Madeleine, for the first time in her life, made 
an attempt to procure poison. She instructed the 
page-boy to try aud purchase some prussie acid, which 
she said she required as a cosmetic. But the boy 
was unsuccessful in his quest. 

Again we have a despairing letter from her to 
L’Angelier, which, so urgent was her need, she sent 
by hand: 


Emile: 

I have this night received your note. No one can know the 
intense agony of mind I suffered last night and to-day. Emile, 
my father’s wrath would kill me. You little know his temper. 


For the love you once had for me, do not denounce me to my papa. ° 


Emile, if he should read my letters to you, he will put me from him 
he will loathe me asa guilty wretch. I loved you, and wrote to you 
in my first ardent love. It was with my deepest love I loved you. 
I put on “ag ond what I should not. I did so because I loved you 
with all my heart. If he or any other one saw those fond letters to 
you, what would not be said of me? On my bended knees I write 
to you, and ask you, as you hope for mercy on the judgment day, 
not to inform on me. Do not make me a public shame. You may 
forgive me, but God never will. For God's love, forgive me and 
betray me not. For the love you once had for me, do not bring 
down my father’s wrath on me. It will kill my mother (who is not 
well). am humbled before you, and crave your mercy. Will 
you not keep my secret from the world? Oh, do not, for Christ’s 
sake, denounce me. Shame would be my lot. I did love you, and 
it was my soul’s ambition to be your wife.. I asked you to tell me 
my faults: you did so, and it made me cool toward you gradually. 





And then comes the piteous and quite true state- 
ment: : 





NOT PROVEN 


(Continued from page 13) 


Emile: 

I have suffered much for you. I lost much of my father’s con- 
fidence that September. [This was when their first innocent con- 
nection had been discovered.] And my mother has never been the 
same to me. No, she has never given me the same kind look. For 
the sake of my mother,—her who gave me life,—spare me from 
shame. Oh, Emile, will you, in God’s name, hear my prayer? I 
have prayed that He might put it in your heart yet to spare me 
from shame. I am humbled to thus crave your pardon. I blush to 
ask you. Oh, for God’s sake, for the love of heaven, hear me! I 
grow mad. I feel as if death would indeed be sweet. Denounce 
me not. Emile, Emile, think of our love. Pardon me if you can 
pray for me as the most wretched, guilty, miserable creature on the 
earth! I could stand anything but my father’s hot displeasure. If 
he is to get these letters, I can not see him any more. And my 
poor mother! I should never more kiss her. Emile, will you not 
spare me this? Hate me, ‘on me—but do not expose me. 
can not, can not write more. am too ill to-night. 

M. 


No word from another pen could paint as vividly 
as do these piteous letters Madeleine’s state of mind. 
She was, as we know, and as L’Angelier suspected, 
actually engaged to Minnoch. But, reading these 
agonized appeals, we feel that it was not Minnoch 
whom she thought of when inditing them—it was of 
herself, and of her relation to the father and mother 
she fondly loved. 

Was Madeleine Smith, by L’Angelier’s harshness, 
fraught to compass the death of a man whom she 
had once passionately loved? 

To that question no certain answer can ever be 
given, for now we are in a world not of reality but 
of conjecture. 

The two met again, but what took place at the 
interview will never he known. It is clear thatethe 
quarrel was so far composed—incredible as it now 
seems—as to allay and lull to rest L’Angelier’s jealous 
fears of Minnoch. And once more we find Madeleine, 
in her letters to the young foreigner, adopting her 
old tone of affection. 

But all the time her engagement to Minnoch was 
becoming more and more known in the town. She 
was receiving the congratulations of his friends and 
of hers; he was daily giving her presents; at last 
there came a day when the date of the wedding was 
fixed—and still L’Angelier kept securely in his pos- 
session the wretched girl’s incriminating letters. 





ND now the curtain rises on the final act in the 

drama. 

Early in March, while dining with his friend, Miss 
Perry, L’Angelier casually informed her that he was 
to see Madeleine the following Thursday. 

It was on that very Thursday night that he was 
seized with a sudden illness. He lay on the floor of 
his lodgings, so ill that he could not call assistance 
for some time; and when at last his landlady came 
and heard his moans, she thought that he would 
die. At last, after much suffering, he was relieved, 
and at the time those about him supposed that he 
had had a slight attack of the cholera then rife in 
Glasgow. But the symptoms were also the symptoms 
of arsenical poisoning. However, he recovered so 
completely that he was out on the following Saturday. 

On the next Monday—not before, be it noted— 
Madeleine is known to have purchased some arsenic 
at the shop of the family chemist. She asked for 
the poison openly, saying that it was required to 
destroy rats in her father’s country house. 

Meanwhile, L’Angelier had been informed that he 
ought to have a change, and Madeleine wrote: 


Dearest, Sweet Emile: : 

* am sorry to hear you are ill. I hope to God you will soon be 
better. Do not go to the office this week. I have not felt very well 
these last few days—sick and headache. Every one is complaining; 
it must be something in the air! I shall not be at home on Saturday, 
but I shall try, sweet love, to write, even if it should be the smallest 
word. Do not come and walk about and become ill again. You did 
look bad Sunday night and Monday morning. 


Miss Perry afterward asserted, in the witness-box, 
that just about this time L’Angelier and she held a 
singular conversation. He said his love for Made- 
leine was a fascination, and he used the strange ex- 
pression, “If she were to poison me I would forgive 
her.” And that was said, according to Miss Perry, in 
connection with the very serious statement that his 
illness had followed his taking a cup of coffee or cocoa 
from Madeleine’s hand. 

When L’Angelier was about to leave Glasgow for 
change of air, Madeleine made a determined effort 
to persuade the young man to go to England—she 
suggested the Isle of Wight. L’Angelier did not 
take her advice, and in one of the only four letters 
that were found in his handwriting he said: 


My Dear, Sweet Pet Mimi: 

., You must not blame me for feeling hurt. Your letters are so 
short, without a particle of love in them. the manner you 
evade answering my questions fully convince me that there is foun- 
dation in your marriage with another. I can not travel five hundred 
miles to the Isle of Wight and five hundred miles back. The doctor 
says I must go to Bridge of Allan. What is your object in wishing 
me so very much to go south? 


Those who later became her ardent advocates 
pointed out, quite reasonably, that her object was to 
insure that L’Angelier should be far away while the 
marriage to Minnoch actually took place. Once 
Madeleine Smith was Mrs. Minnoch, it would have 
been the act of a vindictive fiend—and L’Angelier was 
no fiend—to have betrayed the correspondence to either 
father or husband. 

But L’Angelier, as we see, refused to go away, and 
the unhappy Madeleine bought arsenic again—this 
time while out walking with a girl friend, and she 
signed the chemist’s “ poison book ” with her own name. 


AX? now let us closely follow the doomed man— 
doomed, whether he was indeed done foully to 
death, or whether, as is just possible, he took his 
own life. 

Receiving leave of absence from his employers, 
L’Angelier went. to Edinburgh, where he saw some 
friends. While in Edinburgh he is said to have re- 
peated the curious statement that he had been given 
a cup of coffee by an acquaintance and that illness 
had immediately succeeded. 
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“T do not wonder so much that I should be ill 
after cocoa, for 1 am not accustomed to it; but that 
I should be ill after coffee, which I take regularly, 
I can not account for,” he is reported to have re- 
marked. 

He then went back to Glasgow, and seemed troubled 
to find no letter in his lodgings. He stayed at home 
all one day, and then at last he started for Bridge 
of Allan, and after his departure a letter did come, 
and was duly forwarded to him. 

That letter was never found. Had it been found, 
it might have made all the difference to Madeleine 
Smith. But the envelop was, discovered, empty, in 
his pocket. He came back to Glasgow earlier than 
his landlady expected him, and it was there that he 
found yet another letter, which he did preserve and 
which was put in as evidence at the trial: 


Why, my love, did you not come to me? Oh, beloved, are you 
ill? Cises to me, sweet one. I waited and waited for you, but you 
came not. I will wait again to-morrow night, same hour, same 
arrangement. Come, beloved, and press me to your heart. A kiss, 
fond love. Adieu, with tender embraces. Ever believe me to be 
your own ever dear fond 

Mitr. 


That letter, together with the empty envelop, was 
in the pocket of the dead man’s coat; but no date 
was mentioned in the letter, and there was nothing 
to show which night the writer had meant by “ to- 
morrow night.” 

On the Wednesday in that week Madeleine bought 
a third packet of arsenic, telling the chemist that 
more rats had been found in her country home. As 
Miss Smith had obtained arsenic before, and as she 
told her story without any hesitation, the poison was 
given her. 

On Thursday night L’Angelier left his lodgings, in 
his usual health, a little before nine o'clock. He was 
seen walking alone in the direction of Blythswood 
Square about twenty minutes past nine. But after 
that moment nothing is known of him for five hours. 

There was a policeman whose duty it was to pace 
up and down in front of No. 7 Blythswood Square all 
night, and he most positively denied that any one 
had lingered near the basement windows or even 
approached the house that night. 

Between two and three in the morning L’Angelier 
came home, in such pain that he even lacked strength 
to turn the latch-key. He was doubled up with agony, 
speechless, parched with thirst, burning with fever. 
As the-night went on he grew more and more ill; 
but while his kindly landlady was attending to his 
needs he said nothing as to where he had been or what 
could have caused his illness. 

When the woman proposed to send for a doctor, he 
objected. . But at last, growing worse, he suddenly 
cried out: “If he is a good doctor, bring him!” 

The doctor contented himself with sending a pre- 
scription, and the landlady, thoroughly frightened by 
her lodger’s condition, asked: 

“Is there no one you would like to see, Mr. L’An- 
gelier?” 

He replied feebly: “I should like to see Miss Perry.” 

Miss Perry was sent for, but before her arrival he 
was dead. 

And then there happened the very thing which 
Madeleine Smith had dreaded so unutterably. L’An- 
gelier’s body was scarcely cold before the letters she 
had written to him were discovered by one of the 
fellow-clerks with whom he had been intimate, and 
within a very few hours the whole correspondence 
had been placed before her horrified parents. It had, 
of course, also been shown to the police, for even a 
trifling examination had already made it clear that 
L’Angelier had died from arsenical poisoning. 


F Madeleine Smith was innocent, why did she leave 

her father’s house secretly in the early morning af- 
ter she had heard from Miss Perry’s visit of L’Ange- 
lier’s death? Was slie driven to this incriminating 
step by sheer fear of arrest on the charge of murder, 
or by shame at the thought that now, at last, her 
clandestine correspondence would be seen by her 
father and mother? 

Those who believed her innocent of the murder— 
and they were many——pointed out that when she was 
brought back and faced with the awful accusation of 
having compassed L’Angelier’s death, her whole man- 
ner altered, and that at once she assumed the attitude 
of one proudly conscious of innocence! Further, when 
closely interrogated by the magistrate, she spoke with 
a degree of candor and openness which greatly im- 
pressed him. She frankly admitted that she had 
expected to see L’Angelier at her window the previous 
Saturday night; but she asserted that he had disap- 
pointed her, and that, as a matter of fact, she had not 
seen him for three weeks before his death. 

Her statement was confirmed by the little sister 
who slept with her, and who declared most solemnly 
that Madeleine had not stirred during the fatal Thurs- 
day night when L’Angelier met his death. 

Questioned as to the arsenic she had bought, she 
confessed that she had lied as to the purpose for 
which she required it, her real intention being to use 
it as a cosmetic. 

For two months Madeleine Smith lay in prison 
while the case was being prepared against her. And 
then, on the last day of the June following the March 
in which L’Angelier’s death took place, the trial opened 
amid a scene of the tensest excitement. The case 
had been transferred to Edinburgh, for it was not 
thought that a Glasgow jury could be impartial in 
a case so near their own doors. 

The Lord Justice Clerk, the head of the Scottish crim- 
inal judges, tried the case, assisted by two other judges. 
The greatest lawyers, the keenest forensic intellects 
of the day, were engaged either for the crown or for 
the defense; and, as the case proceeded, the excitement 
and suspense of Madeleine’s advocates—and they were 
in the vast majority—grew almost unbearable. 

It was said by an eye-witness that the prisoner 
stepped into the dock with “a step as buoyant, and 
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THE TOSS-UP 


(Continued from page 10) 


All along o—Jackman. Him an’ me 
squared it an’ took up with prospectin’. 
Got it? Lost! Burned, cooked, frizzled! 
An’ starved! An’ no water! Only them 
damn mirages—you savvy—lakes an’ 
such, here an’ there an’ nowhere. An’ 
turkey-buzzards, leetle specks of ’em, 
miles high, jest a-waitin’, waitin’. 

“Down on his knees—savvy? Clawin’ 
at the hard bed o’ the dry creek, rippin’ 
his nails off. Tongue lollin’ like a bust- 
winded cayuse, an’ one hand jest a-goin’ 
fer to grab one o’ them little brown 
lizards out from behind a rock, ’cause, 
you see, we hadn’t had one damn bite fer 
-—oh, fer weeks, I reckon. 

“*Q you liz! Come yere, you little 
son-of-a-gun! I need you!’ barks Jack- 
man, an’ snatches. But liz, she ain’t 
there. Then I 6 





AWSON laid a hand on the bowed 
shoulders. 

“See here, pard,” said he, “pears like 
there’s a gap in your fences, an’ your 
thoughts is some stampeded. Round ’em 
up, now, an’ let’s have it straight!” 

The ex-gambler kept a moment’s si- 
lence, blinking, while his mouth twisted 
into a dumb grin. Then, at last— 

“Prospectin? with Jackman,” he 
wheezed. “Say, where was I, boys?” 

“ Huntin’ water,” prompted McGeoch. 
“Cut that all out. Cut out lizards an’ 
et cet. We know. Give us what hap- 
pened. How you-all got that bum shaft.” 
He pointed at the wounded leg. . An’ 
Jackman, where he is!” 

“ Jackman —oh!” gulped the wreck. 
Then silence again. 

“Must ha’ crawled here, I reckon,” he 
opined, brightening. This tangible real- 
ity cheered and steadied him. “ Why, 
ves, sure!” he affirmed. “I sure did 
crawl. But that must ha’ been after I 
went fer to shoot Tamale an’ hit myself. 
‘Cause, you see we 

McGeoch shook him impatiently, de- 
spite Chato’s growling prohibition. 

“Say, can’t you stick to it, pard?” he 
queried peevishly. “ Here—take this!” 
And he proffered the glass. 

This time the gambler accepted it 
eagerly. 

“Why, I am a-keepin’ to it,” he pro- 
tested. “Tamale, that’s the burro, see? 
Well, after me an’ her leaves Jackman— 
leaves him a-settin’ in the sand, you 
savvy—an’ strikes out—’cause, you see, 
Tamale can’t carry us both 

“We gits lost, Tamale an’ me does,” 
he went on, after a pause. “Tost en- 
tire. Pretty soon I can’t stand it no 
lenger. I ‘lights, an’ pulls my gun. 

“*Now, Tamale,’ says I, ‘ you got blood 
in you, an’ I’m a-goin’ to have some. 
It’s wet, anyhow.’ 

“So I shoots. But things is_ rip- 
rarin’? so, round an’ round like, that— 
damn me if I don’t plug my own self 
plumb through the ankle. Ain’t that a 
joke, hey?” He ecackled into a laugh. 
“T goes fer to hit Tamale, an’ hits my 
own self! 

“Well,” he went on in a dead voice, 
with singsong intonations, “ well, after 
that, I passes away some consid’able. 
Next thing, there’s that she-devil of a 
burro rippin’ away at my laig with her 
yaller teeth, suckin’ my blood. I has to 
plunk her five times—five, that’s right— 
afore I drops her. Now, ain’t that a fo 

“What happened?” insisted McGeoch, 
voicing the universal eagerness, while 
Pop swore under his breath. “ We-all 
ain’t pinin’ fer no news about burros— 
no, nor yet lizards or sich. It’s you an’ 
this yere Jackman we wants to hear 
thout. Savvy that? How come you to 
vit the critter, an’ not him?” | 











HE ex-crook appeared to think for a 

moment, holding himself intent. 

“Him?”’ he cried thickly. A _ faint 
flush oozed through his pasty skin. 
“Ho, ain’t I told you that yit? Well, 
say! An’ that’s what I come fer! What 
—I—ecome—fer!” 

The assembled punchers elbowed closer. 

“There was Jackman down on his 
knees,” recommenced the wreck, “ an’ 
here was a little brown lizard, back of a 
stone, so-fashion. Well—oh, say, I done 
told you that a’ready, didn’t I? Excuse 
me, pards. After that, y’ see, Jackman 
says to me, says he— 

“*Sam,’ says he, ‘it ain’t no use. 
\Ve’re done fer if we hangs together. 
But one of us might git away. One.’ 

“That’s what he says, damned if he 
don’t! An’ I could prove it, too, if he 
was here, which he ain’t. Well ‘ 

“Yes, yes?” ' 

“Well, then, so we talks things over, 
settin’ in the alkali, an’ agrees to split. 
One of us to take Tamale, you savvy. 
An’ one of us, by that there same agree- 
ment, knows he got fer to cash in. Yes, 
Sir; got fer to croak—pantin’, tongue 
bloatin? out, skull crackin’, brains oozin’ 
out—same as ’most always happens when 
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S the maker solidP You 
need to know that, now, 
before you buy a car. For 
the day of reckoning in 
the automobile industry is 
here. Witness the sudden 
changes in plans, methods, 
models, and prices—heavy 
stock offerings — reorgan- 
izations—big loans—fail- 
ures, more than 25 in the 
past year. Excessive over- 
heads and super-expanded 









CAUTION 


Read Carefully. 


Consider what’s happening right 
now among the makers of 


AUTOMOBILES 


disappeared from the market. 


not a good investment. 


and public standing of his car. 


quantity, no exaggerated price. 








plants, extravagances, and 


mushroom methods are 
coming home to roost. Already several well-known 
makers have failed, and cars of good reputation have 


Review of Reviews says automobile stocks are 
Neither is an automobile 
unless its maker is sure to continue in business, 
making good on his guarantee, giving service to 
car owners, and sustaining the commercial value 


Find Out About the Maker 


Find out where the maker stands before you 
buy. Know that the Winton Company has always tire 
followed sound and enduring policies. 
in its stock, no bonds, notes, or mortgages to be 
charged for in its price, no frantic and frequent 
changes in models that prematurely age and de- 
preciate prior models, no juggling with quality, 
no marketing of experiments, no grasping after 


A Car of Beauty and Excellence 
You can safely buy a Winton Six, for it is now 
in its seventh year of success—a thing impossible if 
it hadn’t been right; made by the company that 








carriers, 
No water 


fully equipped. 


that makes it. 
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The Fashion Plate of American Automobiles—$3250 Fully Equipped i 


founded the industry, and the first in the world to 
concentrate upon six-cylinder cars exclusively. The 
newest model is one of remarkable beauty and ex- 
cellence—the automobile fashion plate. 


Finest of Car Equipment 

Has the finest of everything—gracefully low 
body with yacht-like lines, long stroke motor, left 
drive, center control, electric lights, self-starter, 
first quality mohair top, easily handled curtains, 
rain-vision glass front, best Warner speedometer, 
Waltham eight-day clock, Klaxon electric horn, 
demountable rims, full set of 
tools, German silver radiator, metal parts nickel 
finished, four-cylinder tire pump. 








Price $3250, 


What Every Buyer Ought to Know 
Find out about it. Find out about the company 
: Compare point for point with what 
you can find out about other cars and other com- 
panies. Get our book that tells what every buyer 
ought to know about what’s happening in the auto- 
mobile industry: sent only to car owners and those 
intending to buy. Ask for Book No. 15. 


The Winton Motor Car Co., 118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Well, then, which one is it a-goin’ 
to be? That there’s the question.” 

“*You go, Sam,’ says he to me. 
‘You’re younger ’n what I be. Ten year, 
mebbe more. Take the devil an’ pull 
your freight,’ says he. ‘TI’ll stay.’ 

“*No,’ says I. ‘No. We-all can’t set- 
tle it that-a-way. This yere has got to 
be done proper an’ decent—done right,’ 
says I. Yet, all that time, you savvy— 
well, wait. You'll see why I ast fer that 
there riata. Listen!” 

“We're a-listenin’!” 

“Keep right on. ‘This yere has got 
to he done right,’ says I. So I takes a 
quarter out o’ my pocket. A quarter, 
you savvy? One what I’d had a long, 
long time. You bet I had! 

“*Flip fer it? says I. 

“ Jackman, he nods. 

“* First go, or two out o’ three?’ 

“*Two out o’ three,’ says he. 

“He’s lookin’ almighty bad, Jackman 
is, an’ he’s tremblin’ when he says that. 

“*You toss an’ I'll holler,’ says I, an’ 
hands him the quarter. He flips her with 
his thumb, O. K. 

“Up she spins, flickerin’ in the sun, 
an’ down she spuds into the sand. 

“* Heads,’ says I, an’ so it was. Jack- 
man, he smiles kind of, an’ pitches ag’in. 
“*Tails!? I calls her, an’ loses. Oh, 
yes, I loses that time, all right enough. 
You'll see. 

“* Well, anyway, this time settles it,’ 





the desert gits a man—you-all knows! 


says Jackman, his mouth a-workin’ so he 





can’t hardly make no sound at all, but 
game, game! Well, then wi 





TIE voice of the narrator died down 

to nothing. Chato and Pop  Hadlock 
spilled another drink into him, unresist- 
ing, and after a little .while he went 
along: 

“There was a little brown lizard, you 
savvy. Roth of us tried fer t’ ketch him, 
but e 

But the old man interrupted with: 
“Say, drap that varmint, you, an’ give 
us the third toss-up, kain’t ye?” 

“Oh, say, [ told you that already, 
didn’t IT, *bout that there pestiferous 
reptile? Excuse me, boys. Where was 
I? Tossin? up—that’s it. Well, then, 
Jackman spins her the third time, an’ 
down she comes. 

“* Heads!’ says I.” 

The stranger stopped short. All about 
him, the silence became lethal. 

Squires burst out: “ An’ it was?” 

“Why, fer sure! Why wouldn’t it be? 
Heads it was, all right, all right. So then 
me an’ Tamale hiked. “Jackman, he set 
still.” 

A long pause. Then spoke McGeoch: 

“Well, boys, that was sure rough. 
Rough it was, but sich like kain’t always 
be helped in these yere parts. Our friend 
here seems to be a-sufferin’ from a case of 
inflamed conscience. J think he done 
acted plumb justifiable, an’ I motions 
we-all exonerates him. Anybody differ?” 
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-significant hand. 





Up tottered the wounded man. By the 
table he stood, his lips writhen into a 
sardonic laugh, his eyes glazed _and wide. 

“ Turkey-buzzards,” he creaked. “ Pick- 
in’ an’—pickin’ away. An’—here’s what 
—done—it!” 

Into his pocket he fumbled a palsied 
hand, swaying the while. Out he fetched 
® coin. 

“Look, you-all!” he shouted, as if 
with a last gush of breath; and flung 
the coin so high that it clicked against 
the ceiling-poles. 


HEN he fell, knocking the table over. 

The glass spangled into slivers. In 
the hubbub, some one clapped a_ foot 
down on the gyrating coin and it spiraled 
over the floor. And, even before Me- 
Geoch and Chato had lifted the body, a 
ery went up: 

“Gawd’s sake! 
yere!” 

On to the bar, close beside where they 
had laid the ex-gambler, Hadlock slapped 
the quarter. 

“ Heads?” queried Squires. 
it over. 

“Heads ag’in! Heads! Both sides!” 

Then, through the sudden hush, Chato 
gave judgment. 

“ Boys,” said he, laying his ear against 
the derelict’s chest and holding up a 
“Boys, I reckon as 
how this yere deceased has saved us @ 
power o’ hard rope-pullin’, after all!” 


Look! Look a’ 


He turned 
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great man’s attention. In his belief, 
some knowledge of cooking was the one 
thing that almost every Canadian felt 
the need of sooner or later. 

“Ww hen I was made Hudson Bay in- 
spector,” he said, “I found half our 
factors poisoning ‘themselves three times 
a day, and wasting the Company’s sup- 
plies in the bargain. As soon as I got 
back to Montreal, all the time I could 
spare from my executive duties I spent 
in a bakery. And I spent a good part of 
the following year teaching what I’d 
learned ”; which, considering its source, 
is a very good testimony. But it can in 
no wise be compared with the testimony 
borne by the ease of Jimmy Pink. 

Jimmy Pink was a boy who had the 
misfortune to be the son of a Sunday- 
school superintendent. Jimmy had to 
go to church both morning and eve- 
ning. One Sunday morning the thing 
seemed altogether too much for him. “If 
you'll only “let. me stay home,” he said, 
*T1H—T’ll cook the dinner. An’ I can; 
I learned it at the Institute.” 

The roast was already in the oven. 
He could do no very great harm. When 
the family came home they found that 
dinner-table spread and decorated as it 
had never been before. With the roast 
there were vegetables, and an apple pud- 
ding, and half a dozen smaller things. 


The Organization of a Township 


UT Atkinson was busily working up 

his “ farms.” 

He had found out years before that as 
a member of an organization a boy has at 
least four times the lasting strength that 
he has alone. In him you may see all the 
cohesive power of the primeval clan. Boy 
gangs are natural. Accordingly those 
seventy-two “farms ” were converted into 
the township of Broadview. 

Five “ Councilors” were elected, and a 
Reeve. (In Canada the Reeve is the 
township head; in Broadview he was 
also “J.P.,” or Justice of the Peace.) 
They, in their turn, drew up a list of by- 
laws, and appointed a Path Master and 
Weed Inspector. Little more was needed. 
Take the boy whose farm has been a blight 
upon the field, and elevate him to the 
lofty and responsible office of Weed In- 
spector; as if by reflex action, his own 
farm became a model, and his standard 
for his fellows one of uncompromising 
perfection! 

That township could be left to take 
care of itself and its organizer could go 
on to another and a much bigger step. 

It was not taken at once. It needed 
three years of thinking and planning. 
But, in the end, the “township” became 
one province in the Commonwealth of 
Broadview, a Commonwealth modeled with 
due loyalty upon the Dominion of Cana- 
da. And Atkinson became its Governor- 
General, or, for short, the “ Governor.” 

Now, it was not at all in Atkinson’s 
thought to make Broadview a second 
George Jr. Republic. “Township” and 

“ Commonwealth” alike were, as he first 
regarded them, in the scheme of necessary 
diversions—* holding-frames.” 

But were they? 

There was the case—to choose one from 
many—of Chicky Marvin. The only pro- 
clivities he had manifested had been a 
desire to avoid all customary forms of 
labor, and an invincible yearning to hold 
office. And in his second year Chicky 
secured a nomination for Reeve. The one 
reassurance was in the apparent cer- 
tainty that he would be defeated. But 
Chicky had made a study of practical 
campaigning methods, and he was elected. 
And his first hour in the judicial chair 
showed that the purple was all that 
Chicky’s talents required. 

“Five cents fer you! An’ five cents 
fer you! And five cents fer you fer con- 
tempt!” he rapped out to a _ paralyzed 
group of his admirers who had attended 
court noisily to enjoy themselves. He 
made one of the best reeves that Broad- 
view ever had. And that year likewise 
made all the difference in the world in the 
character of Chicky Marvin. 

But a boy can be held only so long 
by mock things, and, as far as possible, 
its founder resolved to give Broadview 
actuality. 

For the first Commonwealth election, 
ballot-boxes, old but genuine, were pro- 
cured from the Toronto City Hall. In 
Broadview’s first Cabinet, real and genu- 
ine were the powers of Premier and Sec- 
retary of State, of Ministers of Finance, 
Justice, Militia, Agriculture, Education, 
and Athletics. Above all, the Parlia- 
ment of Broadview handled real money 
—sixty, seventy, eighty dollars in a sin- 
gle budget. 


John Rooney’s Commercial Instinct 


HE case of John Rooney gave food for 
thought. John was not the kind of 
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boy who appeared to be either acute 
or deep. But he was both. John had 
been looking into the commercial pos- 
sibilities of the Township itself. And 
one spring he told his father that if he 
would Jend him five dollars he knew he 
could “make any amount” with it. To 
John’s father five dollars was a good deal 
of money, but, on the advice of the Gov- 
ernor, John got it. And what he did was 
to go craftily about among his  short- 
sighted neighbor farmers and buy up all 
their lettuce and radishes and green 
onions, at ten cents a row, as soon as they 
showed green above the ground. He 
proved to the sellers that they were get- 
ting nearly five times what they’d paid 
for seeds, while all they had to do was to 
keep on ‘hoeing and weeding. 

Then John went up and down in the 
district and got a list of customers— 
customers who would want something 
twice a week at least. Then he began to 
get. together enough outside boys and 
soap-box carts for his purposes; if a boy 
could supply a dog as well as a cart, so 
much the better—for these boys were to 
do the delivering. By the end of the sum- 
mer he had paid back his father, given 
presents to every one at home, bought 
himself a suit of clothes, and piled up a 
bank account of several dollars. 


Teaching Company Management 


Now, this was scarcely a development 
which the Broadview man desired. 
But if the boy is really father of the 
man,.it was something he must look for. 
It was undoubted that many of his boys 
would pass from Broadview into business. 
Could he not give them some practical 
grasp of modern business on its bigger 
and better lines? It was then early 
spring. A hive of bees was purchased 
and the Broadview Boys’ Bee Company 
was incorporated and capitalized at fifty 
dollars, with the par value of shares ten 
cents. 

As a Toronto stock-broker, who was 
brought down to the Institute to lecture, 
said, it is doubtful if a more perfect 
illustrative medium could have been hit 
upon. The bees went to work—the price 
of shares went up. Every week the hive 
was weighed; it was like a certified state- 
ment of weekly ore receipts—and the 
shares went higher. A period of rainy 
weather intervened, and it was impos- 
sible for the bees to get out; manifestly 
they must be living on the honey already 
gathered; the price of shares came down. 

Meanwhile other companies had been 
organized. The Broadview Boys’ Trading 
Company, the latest to be incorporated, 
which deals in Broadview buttons, “ col- 
ors,” souvenir post-cards, jerseys, sweat- 
ers, athletic goods, and the like, has 
been organized on a _ basis so_ solid 
that only a financial panic could shake 
it. And, in brief, the ups and downs of 
each successive company have been fol- 
lewed so absorbingly by the whole Com- 
monwealth that the citizens of Broadview 
have acquired a knowledge of certain 
fundamental business verities not pos- 
sessed by many elderly gentlemen who 
have seats on genuine boards of directors. 

The feeling had daily grown stronger 
that a National Bank had become a ne- 
cessity. A National Bank was, in conse- 
quence, established. Experts from down- 
town were delighted to show some of 
the more experienced company managers 
just how the books of a sound and up-to- 
date bank are kept; the ledgers were pur- 
chased, and qualified citizens of Broad- 
view have been keeping them ever since. 


The Moral Question 


\ E have spoken of the “ danger years ” 
in a boy’s life, the years that lie 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen. 
It is only during these years that a boy 
is eligible for citizenship in Broadview. 
The Broadview man had known boys who 
had gone wrong at eighteen and older; 
but they were the exceptions that proved 
the rule. He had come to feel reasonably 
certain that if you can get hold of a boy 
at twelve or thirteen, keep him constantly 
occupied both in mind and body, and offer 
his individuality a chance to find its 
direction in life, you have him spiritually 
vaccinated against idleness and evil both. 
But he wanted to make doubly sure. 
He had made liquor anathema, and ban- 
ished swearing and tobacco. He had tried 
to permeate all the life of the Common- 
wealth with the Golden Rule and the 
Sermon on the Mount. But, as every one 
who has worked among boys must know, 
there was in those “danger years” the 
necessity of meeting something else, of 
getting to the boy soul much more vitally 
and intimately. "Yet how go deeper with- 
out offending that shy fineness in boy 
nature which he desired to see grow into 
large, clean, self-respecting manhood? 
He thought long, and in the end he did 





it by giving his Commonwealth a secret 
society, a masonic order for boys—the 
“Diamond Degree.” He himself became 
its Grand Master. Its officers met in 
secret conclave; its elect came together 
in suppers that might have disrupted 
Broadview if every citizen had not been 
given equal chance of winning a member- 
ship. For the boys got in by showing 
that they were “four-square.” First, 
they must have reached a certain standard 
cf body-building—a standard that any 
boy could attain by training; this regu- 
lation was leveled at the bookworms. 
Second, the boy must have read, within 
the year, four books designated by the 
Grand Master; this was meant for the 
inveterate sports who read not at all if 
they could help it. Third, he must have 
shown himself helpful to new boys and 
in all ways ready to do his part socially 
in the Commonw ealth; this was aimed at 
the self-centered. 

These were three sides of the “ four- 
square.” But the fourth meant more 
than all the rest. Behind the fourth side 
lay the spirit in the bush. The newly 
elect must, like the young knight of old. 
submit himself to a soul-to-soul examina- 
tion by the Master of his order, and he 
must give his word that initiation into 
the Diamond Degree should be for him 
the casting out of all unworthiness, of all 
inward uncleanness. 


The “ Fall Fair” 


URING the early days of every Sep- 
tember the multifarious activities of 
Broadview sum themselves up in a grand 
annual exhibition, the “Fall Fair.” At 
the Fall Fair the Bee Company honey is 
placed on sale, and what remains of the 
‘ winter colony’s ” maple sugar. (For the 
boys have a maple-sugar camp about 
ninety miles north of Toronto.) There are 
lines of amusement booths and _ refresh- 
ment stands, and every afternoon there 
are sports. 

After those Fall Fair days Broadview 
has enough applications for citizenship 
to congest its provinces to the bursting 
point. 

Nothing has here been told of the 
league of mothers that has grown out 
of that first mother group that fur- 
nished the Institute; of the testimony 
borne in “ fathers’ meetings”; of the 
maintenance of discipline; of the incul- 
cation of democracy—for Broadview is 
for rich and poor, good and bad, al- 
ways providing that the unregenerate be- 
gin after having been given any possible 
chance to show improvement; of its “ edu- 
cational trips”; its companies of boy 
scouts; of its skating rink; of a score of 
things. Nor has anything been said of 
things planned for the future: a model 
“ boys’ room,” to embody at the least 
possible expense every conception of boy 
happiness in a state of domesticity; a 
permanent summer camp, built entirely 
by the boys themselves; a small fruit 
farm, in which all the Province of Agri- 
culture may offer postgraduate courses; « 
combination gymnasium and assembly in 
which all the citizens of Broadview ma, 
meet without going outdoors, as they are 
now compelled to do. These things wil! 
come with more money—of which, so far, 
Broadview has had a_ plentiful lack. 
Enough that it will be admitted, perhaps. 
that the Governor has built up a fairly 
elaborate system of holding-frames as 
it is. Broadview is now in its tenth year. 
Tt has never had a membership of less 
than three hundred. It has graduated 
more than a thousand “old boys.” As 
it stands it ought to be able to give a 
reason for the faith that is in it. 

The quality of “graduate” produced 
by Broadview’s vocation classes has long 
since advertised itself so well that at «ll 
times the Governor has more positions 
waiting for him to fill than he has 

“ graduates ” wherewith to fill them. 
Nor are they errand- and office-boy posi- 
tions. A steady stream flows from 
Broadview to Toronto’s big printing and 
engraving companies, its machine and 
carpenter shops, its eabinet-making esta)- 
lishments and piano factories. 

Yet the results most markedly sign ‘i- 
eant come from the Township. Only 2 
small number of its “farmers” have, :s 
yet, reached real manhood. But already 
more than a score have left Toronto, 
going into actual farming for themselves. 

But, more than all, the whole story 15 
one more illustration of the latent ¢a- 
pacity of the boy, when once he is given 
his chance—of his latent depths, his 
latent genius for organization, his lateut 
instinet to respond to right principles of 
teaching and control. 
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patient and snatched at it. In taking a 
piece of meat, one day, a lion caught her 
hand. Instantly she shouted at him, 
whereupon he let go and she promptly hit 
him over his nose with her bare hand! 
She was wonderfully quick in all her 
movements, but she never grew excited or 
angry. 

A great many wild animal trainers, 
however, pretend to be angry with the 
animals. Quietness with some of the wild 
creatures does not seem to answer in train- 
ing. I notice that nearly all elephant 
trainers speak very loudly to their 
elephants. And with elephants, as with 
all other animals, each trainer has his 
own methods, and each animal has to be 
treated according to his own peculiarities, 
In Mr. Harry Mooney’s herd of elephants 
in the Barnum & Bailey show there is 
one who, for some reason or other, can 
not bear to have his feet touched. His 
trainers know of nothing to account for 
this, but surmise that at the time he was 
caught he must have been severely cut 
with the ropes. When the time comes for 
getting their feet in order for the circus 
performances, there is the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting this elephant even to let 
any one brush off the dust. 

Some elephants are very easily trained, 
and elephants are undoubtedly the most 
intelligent of all the wild animals. But 
they are very erratic. It is almost impos- 
sible to tell what an elephant will do at 
any given moment. Many cases have been 
known where, in the very middle of an 
act, an elephant has suddenly taken it 
into his head to goa back to his stable; 
and back to his stable he goes, for nothing 
can stop him. 


The Woman Who Tamed a 
Dromedary 


LILLE. BLANCHE ALLARTY is unique 

as a trainer of wild animals, since 
she is, I believe, the only one who has 
ever been able to train a dromedary. This 
particular dromedary, too, has a most in- 
teresting history. His name is Cvsar, 
and he was originally the property of M. 
Ernest Molier, a well-known Parisian 
millionaire. M. Molier has the distine- 
tion of possessing the only absolutely 
private circus in the world. He keeps it 
for his own pleasure, and for the purpose 
of amusing his guests. 

He it was who engaged Mlle. Allarty to 
train this dromedary, and, although she 
explained that she believed it to be almost 
impossible, M. Molier insisted on having 
it tried. It took exactly three years to 
train this animal, and the time, patience, 
and trouble spent on it can scarcely be 
imagined. All camels and dromedaries 
are vicious, bad-tempered creatures, in 
spite of their reputation for patience; and 
as their form of temper generally takes 
the shape of biting with their strong, 
sharp teeth, the greatest inconvenience at- 
tends the training. 

To punish such an animal would be 
worse than useless. It would simply get 
into a towering rage, and probably bite 
and tear its trainer almost to pieces. 
Mile. Allarty used to work with this 
dromedary hours at a time, talking to it, 
persuading it, giving it dainties in the 
shape of food, and all the time taking ev- 
ery opportunity of teaching it its various 
iricks. But M. Molier got tired of the 
dromedary after it was trained, and Mr. 
Krank Bostock finally bought it, and 
brought it, with its trainer, to the United 
States, where it was exhibited for some 
time. 


low a Tiger Is Taught to Ride an 
Elephant 


T is, of course, a well-known fact that 

tigers and elephants are the greatest 
enemies to one another. And yet. several 
trainers have succeeded in actually mak- 
ing a tiger ride on the bare back of an 
elephant. The methods of doing this are 
tedious and take a long time. The first 
step is to bring the elephant in front of 
the tiger’s cage, for half an hour at a 
time, several times a day. The tiger will 
immediately go forward, with a fierce 
growl, and try to strike at the elephant. 
Every time he does this he gets a sharp 
blow on the paw from the trainer’s club— 
ot enough to injure him, but just enough 
to make him realize that it is an un- 
pleasant thing to do. In time he hesitates 
to strike at the elephant, and finally 
leaves off doing it altogether. : 

The next step is to fasten the tiger to 
the side of his eage by a short chain, and 
then lead the elephant into the cage and 
past the tiger. Naturally, the tiger im- 
mediately springs at the elephant, but 
gcts a most unpleasant jolt from the sud- 
den pull of the chain round his neck. 
After doing this once or twice he also 
gets tired of this, and allows the elephant 
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to go by him without even trying to put 
his paw forward to touch him. 

After this, the tiger is placed on a 
platform—fastened—under which the ele- 
phant is led again and again, while the 
tiger looks down on his bitterest enemy 
puzzled and bewildered at his own help- 
When this has been repeated a 
number of times, the tiger is finally 
taught to spring on to a saddle which is 
fastened to the elephant’s back, and this 
is in many instances the most dangerous 
part of all. For, in all the other lessons, 
the elephant and the trainer have been 
protected, either by the bars of the cage, 
or by the chains which had fastened the 
tiger. But in this case there is absolute- 
ly nothing to prevent the tiger from 
springing on the elephant or his trainer. 

But this is where the ignorance of 
animals comes in, which is the great pro- 
tection of mankind. Having found him- 
self thwarted in so many instances in 
what has always been so easy to him, 
the animal has by this time become so 
accustomed also to the presence of the 
elephant that he no longer tries to get at 
him or fight him, and his training ends 
in his kingly majesty riding meekly 
round and round the arena of a_ wild- 
animal show on the back of his bitterest 
enemy. 

But, even in a case like this, every- 
thing depends on environment. A tiger 
and an elephant may go on performing 
in this manner, so contrary to all the 
laws of nature, and then, when something 
unusual occurs, the old nature of the 
wild beast will appear again, as fierce 
and untamable as ever. 


lessness. 


An Accident in the Runway 


HIE most difficult feat in all wild ani- 

mal training is teaching a group of 
animals of different species to work to- 
gether. With every percaution, many 
accidents happen with these “ mixed ” 
groups. All wild animals are very erratic, 
and their wild nature blazes up at the 
most unexpected moments and always at 
any out-of-the-way occurrence. For in- 
stance, in one of the largest animal 
shows, the performance of the motley 
group was scheduled to come directly af- 
ter the lions, and after the motley group 
came the little baby bears. 

Although each act is carefully timed 
to begin and end at certain times to the 
minute, there will be occasional delays, 
caused perhaps by the unwillingness or 
wilfulness of one of the animals—and 
no trainer ever allows his animals to 
backslide. Each act must be performed 
every time, and in every detail. But any 
delay is most dangerous. Some delays 
are caused by the animals not going 
straight into their cages at the back, 
but either playing or loitering in the run- 
way. In this case, the next performer 
can not let his animals out until the 
others are in, and the animals can not 
be hurried or forced into the cages. The 
runway is a narrow passage with only 
one exit, and no help can come to the 
trainer except through that exit, so that 
it behooves him to keep his animals in a 
good temper until they are safely in their 
own quarters. 

In the instance I am speaking of, it 
appeared that the trainer of the motley 
group looked into the passage, and, see- 
ing the way clear and the lion trainer 
in the very act of fastening the last door, 
went back and let out all his group. 
But, as it happened, the trainer of the 
little bears, miscaleulating his time, and 
thinking that the motley group’s per- 
formance was over, had also looked out 
and seen a clear passage; so, instead of 
waiting for his cue, which is an extreme- 
ly strict rule in all animal shows, he 
promptly let his little bears out. 

As each of these performing groups 
were at the extreme end of the runway, 
each trainer drove his animals quietly 
toward the center in order to enter the 
arena, and thus the two groups met face 
to face in the runway! There was a 
moment’s pause, and then the first animal 
of the motley group, which happened to 
be a hyena, bit one of the little bears 
savagely. The poor little bear, an ami- 
able Japanese, screamed with pain, and 
this was enough. In less time than it 
takes to tell it, the whole number of the 
various animals were fighting fiercely 
and desperately, while the unfortunate 
little bears got the worst of it in every 
way. ; 

The trainers were fully aware of the 
frightful predicament in which they 
were: two groups fighting in the runway, 
with a full house listening to the up- 
roar, and a probable panic at any moment 
which might mean the loss of hundreds 
of lives. Both trainers unhesitatingly 
risked their lives in their efforts to sep- 
arate the animals and restore order, and 
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it is a marvelous fact that in a few min- 
utes, after firing pistols, opening the 
cage doors, and shouting orders, the ani- 
mals were finally got into the various 
cages, and the situation was saved. 

3ut the trainers and many of the ani- 
mals were fearfully mauled, while one 
little bear afterward died. When it was 
found that in the confusion many of the 
animals had been put into the wrong 
cages, it was decided that it would be 
dangerous to change them until they had 
quieted down somewhat; and the disgust 
ef one leopard, when she found herself 
in the hyena’s cage, was shown unmis- 
takably by her spitting furiously until 
she was once more. put into her own. 
And yet, the very next day, when the 
motley group was turned out, and fears 
were entertained as to how they would 
receive one another after such a terrific 
fight, they all walked calmly into the 
arena, took their various places mechan- 
ically, and seemed to have forgotten all 
about it. But for several days, although 
each cage had been sprinkled with dis- 
infectant and thoroughly cleaned, the 
various animals showed by their disdain- 
ful sniffings and angry growls that they 
still realized that another animal had 
been in their cages. 


The Imitative Chimpanzee 


ERHAPS the most human-like of all 

the trained animals of the present day 
are chimpanzees. Being extremely imita- 
tive, they readily learn tricks, and often 
do things which they are not taught by 
their trainers. For instance, the chim- 
panzee in the Barnum & Bailey Cireus, 
when in winter quarters, watched his 
trainer one day making a rabbit hutch. 
The mode of sawing the wood into dif- 
ferent pieces seemed to interest him 
greatly, and when the trainer went to 
his dinner, leaving the evenly sized 
pieces of board and the saw, the little 
chimpanzee set to work by himself, and 
when the trainer returned in an hour’s 
time, he found two of his pieces of wood 
sawed in two, and the chimpanzee busily 
working away at another one with many 
grunts and sighs. 
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NOT PROVEN 


(Continued from page 22) 


with eyes as bright, as if she were enter- | 


ing a box at the opera.” And when 
called upon to plead, she answered in a 
clear, sweet treble: “ Not guilty.” 


HE story that was unfolded has been 

set out clearly in the preceding pages; 
but it may be noted that the defense re- 
lied mainly on the fact that there was 
no evidence at all to show that Madeleine 
had had arsenie in her possession at the 
date of L’Angelier’s first illness. Every 
chemist in Scotland had been visited and 
questioned, but the investigation yielded 
no result. 

With regard to motive,—the corner- 
stone in every murder trial,—it was, of 
course, pointed out that no possible ad- 
vantage could have accrued to Madeleine 
by L’Angelier’s death, so long as her in- 
criminating letters remained in existence, 
and in his possession. 

Only twice during the nine days’ ordeal 
did Madeleine Smith show the agitation 
and anxiety natural to the dreadful posi- 
tion in which she found herself. 

The first time was when her one-time 
lover, William Minnach, stood in the 
witness-hox. He studiously avoided look- 
ing toward the dock; but the prisoner 
fixed her large blue eyes on him with an 
anguished expression while, in a_ low, 
pained voice, he told the story of their 
engagement, and read the rather prim 
little letters he had received from her. 

The second occasion on which the un- 
happy girl broke down was when her 
ardent love-letters to L’Angelier were 
being read aloud in the monotonous voice 
of the clerk of the court, 

During the long time the _ reading 
lasted, she hid her face in her hands, and 
her low, bitter sobs were audible through- 
out the whole of the packed court-house. 

But when there came the long and ter- 
ribly incriminating charge of the Lord 
Advocate, Madeileine’s face did not move 
a muscle, and the pure fresh color in her 
cheeks came and went as usual. She also 
appeared unmoved during the splendid 
and eloquent defense. But the summing 
up by the Lord Justice Clerk moved her 
to keen attention—and well might she at- 





tend, for it was his duty to hold the 
balance true and even before the fifteen 
men who were there to decide whether 
she should go free or die a shameful 
death. 

On the whole, it was thought that the 
Lord Justice Clerk leaned to the side of 
mercy. After going over the whole of the 
case as presented by the crown, he laid 
stress on the fact that L’Angelier at 
various times in his earlier life had 
threatened, and that most seriously, to 
commit suicide. Best of all, from the 
point of view of those who loudly de- 
clared their belief in the prisoner’s inno- 
cence, he ended by laying special stress 
on the fact that there was no evidence 
at all to show that L’Angelier on the 
fateful night had been to Blythswood 
Square. 

The jury retired. Madeleine, still com- 
posed, still with color in her cheeks, was 
taken below. Then slowly the jurymen 
filed back to their box, a great stillness 
fell on the courthouse, and the foreman’s 
voice rang out: “ Not proven!” 

It is recorded that when the two fate- 
ful words were uttered, the prisoner’s 
face broke into a bright, nervous smile, 
and that only after receiving the warm 
hand-clasps of her able defenders did she 
shed tears. 

At the time, it was whispered that this 
verdict was due to the determined efforts 
of two jurymen, one of whom was con- 
vinced of the beautiful Madeleine’s com- 
plete innocence of the charge, while the 
other put all his powers of persuasive 
eloquence to the task of convincing his 
fellows that, if guilty, she was justified 
in ridding the earth of so cruel and un- 
venerous a lover as L’Angelier had shown 
himself to be! 

And it was this last view which was 
generally indorsed by the public. 


esate SMITH henceforth passed 
into the merciful shade of private 
life. But it may be added that she be- 
came, in time, the wife of a wealthy Eng- 
lishman, and that she led, during many 
long years, the placid, happy life of an 
exceptionally beloved wife and mother. 
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THE INITIATIVE AND THE 
REFERENDUM 


(Continued from page 8) 


for more careful legislation may startle 
those who approach the subject from the 
historical standpoint, as defect in that 
very respect has been the bane of proc- 
esses of direct legislation in the past. 
How can such methods possibly compare 
in deliberateness with the operations of 
representative government? 

The claim would certainly be absurd if 
genuine representative government were 
the standard of comparison, but we have 
to do with actual conditions under exist- 
ing State constitutions. We debar the 
administration from submitting legislative 
proposals carefully digested under the in- 
structions of actual experience and under 
the pressure of responsibility for results. 
The process is one of chance medley. 
Legislatures are inundated with bills and 
resolutions, the proposers of which scuffle 
for opportunity, and the usual method of 
enactment is by that swapping of votes 
known as log-rolling. 

The British Parliament, with the affairs 
of an empire to manage, has about 400 
bills to consider during a session; a Cana- 
dian or an Australian commonwealth, 
about 150. In Switzerland the adminis- 
tration draughts the laws, and, although 
Jegislatures meet several times a year, they 
meet, as a rule, only to consider business 
laid before them, and sessions last only a 
few weeks. Indeed, the Swiss legislative 
session is very much like the meeting of a 
board of directors, questions being dis- 
cussed on their merits and the technical 
details left to experts. 

In American legislatures, bills are intro- 
duced by the thousand, and at every ses- 
sion a sad mass of stuff is heaved upon 
the statute-books by the log-rolling proc- 
ess. It is frequently the case that the 
effect is quite different from the professed 
intention, and sometimes it is difficult to 
make any sense of enactments. Indeed, 
it would seem at times that the persons 
allowed to write the laws were not much 
above illiteracy. When the laws of Mon- 
tana enacted during the session of 1907 
were published, the Secretary of State felt 
impelled to prefix this notice: 

“The within are exact copies of the en- 
rolled laws as the same reached this office, 
and neither. this office nor the printers em- 
ployed in the work are responsible for the 
spelling or punctuation.” 

As compared with procedure having 
such results. the process of legislation by 
popular initiative may certainly claim to 
secure more careful consideration, and it 
is clear that the referendum may be useful 
in removing nuisances left by the regular 
legislative session. 

The most important consideration of all 
is that the way is cleared for a reorgani- 
zation of public authority. This is the 
constitutional significance of the direct 
legislative movement. It is a process of 
political liquidation that will continue 
until it rids the people of obsolete govern- 
mental forms incompatible with honest or 
efficient administration. It is necessary to 
go quite outside of these forms to secure 
thorough reform of government. This is 
no new thing in our history. The consti- 
tution of 1787 was the result of a move- 
ment started by voluntary initiative out- 
side of the federal legislature and outside 
of the system provided by the Articles of 
Confederation. The time has come to sub- 
ject our State constitutions to thorough 
reform, and the initiative supplies an 
agency which existing circumstances make 
practically indispensable. Movements are 
already under way to accomplish by this 
means a complete change of constitutional 
system. 


The Prospect 


HE fact that such possibilities of re- 

form exist does not preclude possibili- 
ties of harm, such as have historically at- 
tended direct legislation. Is there any 
security, then, that practical results will 
not be evil, as they have been in the past? 
Sufficient at least, it may be said, to give 
assurance that, however revolutionary the 
process of change may become, it will be 
dry and not wet. Agitations conducted 
by the printing-press and decided in the 
quiet secrecy of the polling-booth are very 
different things from the tumults of the 
ancient forum, where the issue was de- 
termined in hot blood by the mob on the 
spot. 

Nor need there be any fear of such 
consequences as ensued in revolutionary 
France. The American State, protected 
by the national government from foreign 
foes and from domestic insurrection, is 
in quite another situation from revolu- 
tionary France, made desperate by peril 
within and without. With us the life 
of the State is not conditioned on effi- 
ciency. The risk we run in adopting 
the new agencies is not that of disorder, 
but that of weakness and incompetency in 
the operations of government through the 
political importance conferred upon ca- 
price, levity, and ignorance. 





Evidences of this risk are already ap 
pearing, but, if the worst that can be al- 
leged of the practical results of the new 
methods be compared with the known evils 
of the present system, the contrast is not 
to the disadvantage of the new methods. 
The prospect is that the course of events 
may somewhat parallel the experience of 
Switzerland—-a period of corruption and 
demoralization preceding the formation 
cf a system of responsible government 
that will retire from ordinary use the 
machinery of the initiative and referen- 
dum, while retaining them as available on 
occasion. 

Genuine representative government is 
so immensely superior to all other forms 
of government that sooner or later the 
people will reorganize public authority 
upon a representative basis. The notion 
that the people must do everything them- 
selves in order to control their affairs is 
never entertained in private business, and 
will not be in public business when the 
people see their way to installing respon- 
sible managers. The present experimenta- 
tion will doubtless have varied results 
among the different States, but, when a 
good working system is developed any- 
where, it will spread like the commission 
plan. A circumstance likely to be influen- 
tial is the pressure of Canadian influence 
and example in the Northwest. The leak- 
age of capital and population going on in 
Oregon and Washington to the advantage 
of adjoining Canadian territory is giving 
urgency to the need of reorganizing State 
government on the principle of efficiency. 


The National Viewpoint 


T may seem to be discreditable to Amer- 

ican capacity that we should have been 
so slow in getting our political affairs in 
erder; but, if we avoid political mythology 
and take our views of American institu- 
tions from their history, this impression 
will disappear. The American . people 
have all along been engaged in nation- 
making, which is the greatest political 
achievement that any race can perform, 
and the incapacity of the State has greatly 
aided the process. 

There have been times when there was 
an almost general condition of bankruptcy 
among our States from sheer incapacity 
to manage their business. Had they had 
even approximately the business capacity 
of a German state, there would have been 
small opportunity for the development of 
that legalistic process of federal expansion 
which is the peculiar characteristic of our 
constitutional history. 

It is difficult to realize how strange it 
is that juridical forms should supply a 
quick and effective substitute for the in- 
stitution-building by blood and _ iron 
typical of European constitutional history. 
Even at the present time, the imperial 
government of Germany is incommoded in 
its functions by the fullness with which 
the states have occupied the economic 
basis of governmental activity. The im 
perial government to a large extent does 
not conduct its administration throug): 
its own officials, but depends upon thi 
states to collect its revenues and enforce: 
its laws. 

According to statements made in tli 
“ Federalist,” it was the expectation that 
this would necessarily be the case in ou 
federal system. But throughout our na 
tional history, despite all changes of parts 
control over the government, experien: 
has shown that federal authority must ac 
through its own agents in order to secure 
results, and the main occupation of ou 
jurisprudence has been to systematize tl 
process. The weakness and incapacity «f 
the American State both created the new! 
for the process and provided its oppo 
tunity. 

When the events of our times fall into 
their proper historical perspective, the wiy 
in which State authority has been 1- 
stricted to weak, disintegrated, transic:\t 
forms, leaving the field clear for the ¢x- 
pansion of national authority, may be 1- 
garded as a_ striking instance of i- 
stinctive sagacity such as Bagehot foun 
to be so influential in the development «f 
the English constitution. And it may «)- 
pear as further evidence of this sagaci‘y 
that—when the field of national authoriiy 
had been fully covered and the weakn:<s 
and incapacity of State authority had \\°- 
come an evil without compensating bevic- 
fits—the people addressed their energ °s 
to the task of reorganizing their State 
governments so as to fit them for the p:r- 
formance of their proper functions. \s 
the business interests of the country °c 
cover from the confusion and perplexity 
into which they have been thrown by tlie 
turn of events, their powerful influence 
may be exerted in aid of constitutional 
reform; for as time goes on it will become 
more and more manifest that the old sys 
tem of controlling State authority by 
financing party organization is no longer 
workable. 
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